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THE NATIONAL INQUEST. 


YHE President of the United States 1s im- 
| peached, and will be tried under the Con- 
stitution and by the laws; and Mayor Horr- 
MAN of New York made an exceedingly silly 
remark when he said that the assassins of 
Aprauam Lrxcoty and the impeachers of An- 
prew Jounson will be equally infamous in his- 
tory. Whether Mr. Horrman seriously thinks 
so, or merely said so under the pressure of party 
necessity, he is equally to be pitied. The im- 
mediate and remarkable change of opinion and 
of action upon the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was sufficient to show that impeach- 
ment was not a party measure. Indeed, how- 
ever desirable it might have been thought in an 
exclusively party view, it was the almost unani- 
mous conviction of the dominant party that the 
offenses of the President, however disastrous in 
their consequences, were not such open and 
absolute violations of law and of his duty as im- 
peratively todemand impeachment, But when, 
emboldened by a wise forbearance, the Presi- 
dent pointedly violated the law and defied the 
Representatives of the people, seizing with one 
hand the prerogative of Congress and with the 
other that of the Supreme Court, thus usurping 
all the functions of the Government, the reme- 
dy which the Constitution provides was instant- 
ly applied, and he was solemnly summoned to 
answer to the country and to declare the rea- 
sons of his conduct. 

The summons reveaied the truth that the 
President had no friends, No party in the 
country is responsible for him. The " »pub- 
licans elected him, and he has striven iu eve. y 
way to defeav their policy. The Democrats 
thought him ravher worse than CaLicuLa’s 
horse; and although he nominates one of their 
advocates for the mission to Austria, and their 
late Presidential candidate Minister to En- 
glind; although he consorts chiefly with the 
most notorious Copperheads, and hails Demo- 
cratic suecesses at the polls as vindications of 
his policy; although he has struggled hard to 
deliver the late rebel States wholly into the 
power of the rebels, and to cause the aban- 
donment and betrayal of those to whom he 
premised to be a Moses; yet the Democratic 
party have seen his two chief Secretaryships 
filled with old Whigs and Republicans, while 
the faithfui have been kept from a monopoly 
of the patronage, This is the mortal sin which 
“the natural governors of the country” never 
forgive, and the Democrats, who were glad 
enough to use him as a party weapon against 
the Republicans, turn quietly upon their heels 
when he plainly transcends the law, and with- 
out a word for him betake themselves to ma- 
ligning and falsifying those who bring him to 
judgment, 

But all the Democratic orators in Congress, 
nll the newspapers which oppose.the impeach~ 
ment, all the speakers at the ‘‘ Conservative” 
meeting of protest—whether the wise Mr. Gr- 
RARD, the consistent Mr. Brooks, or the fool- 
ish Mr. Horrman—say but two things: first, 
that Mr, Stanton was not appointed by the 
President; and, second, that the President has 
a right to test the constitutionality of the law. 
The first point is a very small quibble, Llow 
did Mr, Stanton happen to be Secretary of 
War under the present Administration? Be- 
cause the President, finding him in office, invit- 
ed him to remain. It was the only way in 
which, under the circumstances, he could have 
been appointed; and it would be very hard to 
slow that the request to remain was not a per- 
fect appointment. As to the second point, the 
simple and sufficient reply is that if the Presi- 
dent chooses to test a law he must do it as ev- 
ery other citizen does—at the risk of the conse- 
quences. ‘The police do not release a sneak- 
thief until the constitutionality of the law against 
larceny, which he declares that he questions, 
can be determined, He is tried for violating 
the law. The position taken by the opponents 
of impeachment is really that when the Presi- 
dent vetoes a proposed law for unconstitution- 
ality, and it is passed over his veto by the con- 
stitutional two-thirds, he may still impose his 
veto, and refuse to obey the law until the Court 
holds it to be yalid, If this be not a funda- 
mental change in our system of government, we 
should like to know what would be? If this 
be not revolution, there is no such thing. 

One of the most persistent defamers of Con- 
ress says that ‘it can not be unlawfal for the 
Vresident to violate an unconstitutional law, 

: is simply no law at all.” If this means 

tly thing, it is tuat the President may decide 
iestion of constitutionality ; or may refuse 

‘ute the law until he can have a decision 

the Supreme Court, Dut if he may refuse 

to execute one law he may refuse to execute all 
laws, until he has such a decision, and all legis- 
dation must wait, if he chooses to call it uncon- 
stitutional, until the Court pronounces; the 


Court, of course, taking its own time. When. | 
the people of the United States assent to such | 


& doctrine as this they will assent to the over- 





throw of their own power, and will have in- 
trusted the Government to one man elected for 
four years, and to nine men appointed for lite. 

Those who think impeachment an exciting 
disturbance are mainly the supporters of the 
reaction which would place the country as near- 
ly as possible just where it was before the war. 
Bat the great national necessity is not the res- 
toration of the old Southern policy in the Gov- 
ernment—it is the completion of its destruc- 
tion.. What we want is peace, and what hin- 
ders it? The President. His obstinate re- 
fusal to co-operate with Congress, whether in 
the matter of the Freedman’s Bureau, of the 
civil rights of all citizens, of the Constitutional 
Amendment, or of the final reconstruction pol- 
icy, has produced all the turmoil of the last two 
years. With the Government a unit in its 
general political policy, it can have time to at- 
tend to the financial and other necessities of 
the time. But those who sneer at Congress for 
doing nothing but discuss reconstruction forget 
that not only is that of necessity the paramount 
question, but that with the Executive inces- 
santly striving to baffle its policy, Congress 
could not desert its constant care of tue sub- 
ject without guilt. The moment this state of 
things is changed and harmony restored, pub- 
lic attention will be concentrated upon other 
and pressing questions, ‘The President will be 
fairly tried. He will not be convicted, we are 
very sure, except upon testimony and argument 
that will satisfy the most doubting; and should 
he be removed from office public confidence 
will be wonderfully quickened by the full ac- 
cord between the great branches of the govern- 
ment, while a man whose conspicuous elevation 
has been a profound dumiliation to every self- 
respecting American will sink suddenly and 
forever into oblivion. 





THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


Tue New York Constitutional Convention, 
which met on the 4th of June, 1867, adjourned 
sine die on the 28th of February, 1868. Ex- 
cluding its long adjournment of six or seven 
weeks at the time of the election, its recess at 
the holidays, and its practical cessation of busi- 
ness during most of its term from Friday until 
Tuesday, the Convention has sat a few days 
more than six months. Measured by many 
precedents, this is not a very long time. The 
Convention of New Hampshire, in 1791, sat for 
a year; that of Vermont, in 1820, for nine 
months, and in 1841 for nine and a half months; 
that of Pennsylvania, in 1837, for ten months ; 
that of Ohio, in 1850, for ten and a half 
months; that of Virginia, in the same year, 
for nine and a half months; and that of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1853, for nine months. The 
New York Convention of 1821 sat, however, 
for fifteen weeks only, and that of 1846 for sev- 
enteen weeks. But the chief interest in such 
an assembly is what it did, not how long it was 
doing it. 

The “onvention of 1867-68 was composed of 
one hundred and sixty members, of whom thir- 
ty-two, sixteen from each party, were appoint- 
ed by mutual agreement. Of these members 
there were generally about a hundred and fif- 
teen present during the earlier months of the 
term, but, during some of the winter weeks to- 
ward the end, there was sometimes not a quo- 
rum for several days, At the final revision, 
however, the members were as at the beginning 
of the term, and although many had left on 
Friday, before the vote upon the adoption of 
the Constitution, the number voting was one 
hundred and fifteen, of which eighty-four, a 
majority of the whole number of delegates, were 
for the Constitution, and thirty-one against it. 
This was a strictly party vote, all the Repub- 
licans voting in the affirmative and all the Dem- 
ocrats in the negative, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Sotomon Townsenp, of Queens 
County. There was no more candid delegate 
than Mr. Townsenp, and for none was more 
kindly feeling entertained. He was in the 
Convention of 1846, and his father, we believe, 
in that of 1821; and he was a model ot fidelity, 
always present and always ready. Mr. Towns- 
ENL generally voted with his party, but upon 
the question of the adoption he differed with his 
friends, saying, and very truly, ‘‘ their excuses 
are trivial, and the Constitution-is an improve- 
ment upon that of 46.” This is high praise 
from a friend and disciple of Micnaz, Horr- 
MAN, 

Mr. TownsEnD, we think, justly estimated 
the conduct of his party friends in voting against 
the adoption of the Constitution, Mr. San- 
ForD E. Cavurcn, one of the Democratic chiefs 
of the State, is substantially the author of the 
Finance article in the new instrument; Judge 
Comstock was a most active and interested 
member of the Judiciary Committee, and did 
not conceal his hearty approval of the new Ju- 
diciary article; and Senator Henry C. Murray 
supplied to the Constitution its definition of the 
power of Mayors of cities. But all these gen- 
tlemen voted against the adoption of the Con- 
stitution by the Convention; and Mr. Cuurcu 
dissented for himself, Mr. Murrny, Judge 
Comstock, Mr. Cornixe, and Judge Rosert- 
son, from the address to the people which com- 
mends the work of the Convention; an address 





prepared by a Committee of ten members of 
which they were half. 

When the final voting began Mr. Beraen 
stated that he voted No, because of a general 
provision for equality of taxation; Mr. Deve- 
Lin for what he called a discrimination against 
foreigners, which he did not explain and would 
probably have found it difficult to explain; 
while Judge Comstock and Judge A. J. Park- 
ER made no objection to any provision of the 
instrument, but declared the method of its sub- 
mission a fraud, and so voted against the Con- 
stitution itself. 

What these gentlemen called a fraud is simply 
a ballot labeled ‘‘ Property qualification,” and 
which, upon the inside, contains the words 
‘* Property qualification for colored men.” They 
call it a fraud because the words are not also 
printed upon the outside ; although it is hardly 
a wild flight of imagination to suppose that 
voters usually look into their ballots to see 
what they are voting for, In this case we 
think the label’ might wisely have been sim- 
ply ‘‘ Suffrage,” or else have repeated the words 
upon the inside; but inasmuch as a label is 
merely an indication of what is within, it was 
wholly unimportant whether the words were 
‘* Suffrage” or ‘* Property qualification.” To 
call a ballot a fraud because its exterior does 
not express every thing that is within is a gross 
misuse of words, and only served, in the present 
instance, to show to what straits the Democratic 
leaders were driven to find an excuse to pro- 
nounce against the Constitution. The explana- 
tion of their conduct is that they were unwilling 
to commit themselves to the support of the new 
instrument until they and the other party chiefs 
decide whether the party as such will gain or 
lose more by opposing or supporting it. Most 
of the Democratic delegates signed the Consti- 
tution, however, simply in attestation of the in- 
strument as the work of the Convention. 

The Convention of 1867-68 differs from that 
of 1846 in the absence of any single controlling 
mind. ‘The Constitution of 1846 is the work 
of Micnaret Horrman, and the traditions of 
the Convention are stories of him. But there 
was no corresponding figure in the Convention 
that has just adjourned. It contained, how- 
ever, many men, of great ability and experience 
upon both sides; and the general dignity of the 
proceedings, the ability of the debates, and the 
agreeable personal relations of the delegates of 
all parties were remarkable. Very much of 
the uniform high tone of the assembly was due 
to the President, Witt1am A, WHEELER, of 
Franklin County, in the northern part of the 
State; and there was never a more spontaneous 
and striking expression of real respect and re- 
gard than that which followed the resolution of 
thanks to the President, which was introduced 
during Mr. WHEE er’s absence by Mr. Brooks, 
and warmly supported by him and by various 
gentlemen of all parties. Simple dignity of 
manner, an accurate knowledge of Parliament- 
ary law, the utmost promptitude in ruling, an 
inflexible justice to all sides, and exhaustless 
patience and courtesy, were the charactcristics 
of Mr. Wueeter as President. His impar- 
tiality was absolute, and during the entire term 
of the Convention there was no appeal from 
one of his decisions. Mr. WHEELER's little: 
speech of farewell was altogether manly and 
admirable; and at its close the delegates lin- 
gered, saying their last words to each other 
with a sincerity and warmth that were the high- 
est evidence of the mutual respect with which 
they parted. 

We shall hereafter speak of the changes pro- 
posed in the present.Constitution, and we have 
little deubt that when the people learn what 
their delegates have done they will heartily ap- 
prove the work, 





IMPEACHMENT. 


Tue question whether the power to remove 
civil officers of the United States, appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
devolved by the Constitution on the President 
singly, or on him in conjunction with the Senate, 
has never received a judicial interpretation. 
Hamiton, in the 77th No. of the Federalist, de- 
clared that ‘‘ the consent of that body would be 
necessary to displace as well as to appoint.” But 
the First Congress, in 1789, after very able de- 
bate, in effect decided—Vice-President Apams 
giving the casting vote—that such consent was 
unnecessary. The words of the Act creating the 
War Department, “that whenever the Secre- 
tary shall be removed from office by the Presi- 
den,” contemplated that such officer was thus 


removable. This is considered a legislative | 


construction of the Constitution. The Tenure- 
of-Office Act, however, passed March 2, 1867, 
gave it a new and different construction, by 
providing ‘* that every person holding any civil 
office, to which he has been appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate...... 
shall be entitled to hold such office until a suc- 
cessor shall have been in dike manner appointed 
and duly qualified, except as herein otherwise 
provided. Provided that the Secretaries...... 
of War, and shall hold their offices respect- 
ively for and during the term of the President 
by whom they have been appointed, and for 
one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 





This Act was intended to assert the doctrine of 
‘Hamurox, so far as concerns removal, though 
‘it provided for suspension, and in terms repeals 
all laws which are inconsistent with it. It con- 
sequently repeals so much Of the Act of 1789 ag 
amounts to a legislative recognition of such 
power of removal as residing in the President 
alone. 

The President supposes that the language of 
the above proviso takes the case of the Secre. 
tary of War out of the reach of what precedes 
it; but it will appear that this is mere subter. 
fuge. The term referred to in it is the term of 
four years from March 4, 1865, which has not 
yet expired. ‘This was his construction of the 
Act when he suspended Mr. Stanton under its 
provisions. 

Has the Congress power to pass this Act, or, 
in other words, is it the true interpretation of 
the Constitution? The question is of the high- 
est importance, not alone as one upon which the 
trial will turn, but in its effect upon the welfare 
of the country. ‘To the unbridled use of the 
power of removal, indulged in without the re- 
straint of the Senate, is due much of the uni- 
versal desire for office that prevails, and tlie 
instability and profligacy which attend its grat- 
ification. 

A power to suspend trom office during a re- 
cess of the Senate until the suspension is acted 
upon by the Senate, the circumstances to be 
reported, supplies every necessity and can nev- 
er be thusabused. The friends of the Adminis- 
tration must have sincere pleasure in placing 
the President’s defense upon the Constitution 
itself, as they have charged in every variety of 
form that this sacred instrument has been lost 
sight of by those who have thought it equal to 
all the emergencies which have been relied 
upon for its overthrow. ; 

The Presidential authority over vacancies is 
thus stated in the Constitution: “The Presi- 
dent shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of the next session.” It is a well-known 
rule of construction that the specification of a 
particular authority excludes a general author- 
ity. If, as the President’s friends contend, he 
is armed, as a necessary ingredient of the gen- 
eral executive power, with authority to make 
vacancies and fill them during the sitting of the 
Senate, or otherwise, at his pleasure, this clause 
expressing when and how he may fill particular 
vacancies is idle. Leaving out of view the Act 
of 1867, above quoted, it may be affirmed that 
there was no ‘‘ vacancy” in the office of Secre- 
tary of War;‘and if there were, it did not oc- 
cur durifig the *‘recess of the Senate.” Mr. 
Stanton was in possession of his office during 
the sitting of the Senate, and his removal was 
attempted at that time. The case, therefore, 
has no connection with the sixth section of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act. 

It is contended that the proviso in the Act 
of March 1867, supposes that the Secretary is 
thusremovable. To this we have two answers— 
first, that the very opposite was intended, as the 
President well knew and so decided; and sec- 
ondly, that it is not in the power of Congress 
to confer on him alone this authority. The 
Constitution in the section immediately preced- 
ing the one already quoted, § 2, art. 2, provides 
that “*the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment ef such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the Courts of 
law, or in the Heads of Departments.” The 
War Departmént, being a known and recog- 
nized department in all important Governments, 
could not have been referred to under the head 
of ‘inferior officers;” and hence the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of War—an office not men- 
tioned in the Constitution—is not embraced in 
this provision, but belongs to that mtend- 
ed in the next preceding clause, as follows: 
“he (the President) shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint embassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided fur 
and which shalt be established by law.” 

The clauses ‘‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a President,” and that *‘ he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” can 
not be deemed to override the effect direct and 
implied of these special and definite provisions. 
They limit the power of the President acting 
singly to make appointments, or rather “to 
gtant commissions” (for such is the language) 
to cases of ‘‘ vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate,” and they also limit 
the power of Congress to ‘‘ inferior officers,” as 
those, the appointment of which may be vested 
in the President, etc. 

It is clear, therefore, to us that HamiLton 
was correct in saying that by the Constitation 
the consent of the Senate is ‘‘ necessary to dis- 
place as well a8 to appoint.” If such is the 
case this consent can not be dispensed with by 
act of Congress. It is unnecessary to consider 
whether or not the President had power to sus- 
pend the Secretary of War under the sixth sec- 
tion of the Tenure-of-Office Act, as this was not 
the character of the late proceeding. Was the 
President guilty of an i offense in 
attempting, during the sitting of the Senate, to 
remove Mr, Stanton, and put Major- 
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Tuomas as Secretary ad interim in possession 
of the War Department? A Secretary ad 
interim, except in the contingency of a sus- 
pension of the chief officer, is unknown to 
our laws. The act creating the Department 
provided that, in case of vacancy, the chief 
clerk shall act till the vacancy is filled. It was 
an attempt, therefore, to place a wholly irre- 
sponsible person in a position of high trust, 
which of itself is an impeachable offense, even 
if the other is not. The removal also was in 
open and clear violation of what Congress in- 
tended by the Tenure-of-Office Act. To fix 
the tenure of office is a legislative power and 
duty, and as the Secretary of War is an officer 
created wholly by Congress, it is competent for 
Congress to prevent his removal, except in the 
manner implied in his appointment—that is to 
say, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Suchisthe act. It was passed in pre- 
cise conformity with the Constitution, and de- 
clares that its violation shall be deemed a high 
misdemeanor, The President is brought, there- 
fore, within its provisions, and, when the attend- 
ing circumstances are considered, the violation 
should be treated as willful. Atthe time of Gen- 
eral Grant’s appointment as Secretary of War 
ad interim, Mr. Stayton had been suspended un- 
der the sixth section of the Tenure-of-Office Act, 
which provided for such suspension in case of 
misconduct in office, or for crime, or for inca- 
pability, or for legal disqualification, The sus- 
pension for any of these supposed causes was, 

as the country well knows, a fraud upon the 
Act, and he was restored by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, On the 21st February the President, in- 
stead of proceeding to repeat the offense, no- 
tified Mr. Sranton that he was removed, and he 
so informed the Senate, and also that he had 

appointed Major-General Tuomas Secggtary ad 

interim, an appointment under the circumstances 

wholly without precedent or authority. The 

correspondence at the time of several newspa- 
pers in the interests of the President proved, aft- 

er Major-General THomas’s failure was known, 

that the latter had proceeded unskillfully and in- 

efficiently, or he might, they suppose, have ob- 

tained possession and secured complete com- 

mand of the Department. The frequency and 

uniformity of this criticism on the conduct of 

Major-General Tuomas suggest the inference 

that a coup d'état was meditated, and that its 

failure caused universal disappointment. Ifthe 

movement had succeeded to place this irre- 

sponsible officer in possession and control of all 

the material of war, the whole power of the ad- 
ministration would doubtless have been employ- 

ed to hold the place in defiance of Congress 

and of the loyal sentiment of the country, To 

what lengths the President would have gone, 

acting through an officer unknown to the laws, 

it is impossible to say. His aim is the suc- 

cession to power. His means a violation of the 

Constitution. It is right, therefore, to suppose 

that if he could have wielded the War Depart- 

ment in all its infinite ramifications, he would 

have accomplished his objects, if necessary, by 

force. 

In lieu of this it is more probable he will find 
that if justice is slow in her steps she is at least 
firm in her grasp-and certain to inflict punish- 
ment for such a grave transgression. Even if 
the President had the power of removal he had 
not the power to appoint Major-General THom- 
as as Secretary ad interim, as he could do that 
only in the contingency of the suspension of 
Mr. Stanton. His right to appoint another in 
the place of Mr. Sranton he could exercise only 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and it would take effect only after such con- 
sent. Much sympathy for the President has 
been claimed, on the ground that the Secretary 
of War is a member of his Cabinet and should 
be in unison with him. The President’s power 
over the Heads of Departments is thus defined 
in § 2 of art. 2: ‘*He may require the opinion 
in writing of the principal officers in each of the 
Executive Departments upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their respective offices,” 
showing that the construction of a cabinet, one 
member to give opinions as to the duties of the 
others, was not contemplated. The creation of 
a cabinet is the offspring of custom, and in no 
manner changes the Constitution. 

The clause subjecting civil officers to im- 
peachment for high crimes and misdemeanors 
has a signification in its relation to the Presi- 
dential office, varying from that which applies 
to inferior civil offices. The elevated charac- 
ter of the position gives to the President's viola- 
tions of law, and to his assaults upon Congress, 
an influence too important to be overlooked. 
An attempt to bring that Department into dis- 
grace, or to weaken its authority by represent- 
ing it as hanging on the verge of the Govern- 
ment, and as not constituted according to the 
Constitution—uttered on the stump and to large 
assemblages—amounts to a prostitution of the 
Presidential office, and constitutes, along with 
the act in question, a clear impeachable offense 
under the Constitution, 

It is by this instrament that the President 
will be condemned by the judgment of every 
loyal citizen, and by the more impartial judg- 
ment of History. 

The question whether the Court shall be con- 
stituted with or without the Chief Justice de- 
pends on the fact whether or not Mr. Jounson 








is President; for it is on the trial of the Presi- 
dent alone that he is to preside. The Fifth 
subdivision of §1 of art. 2 provides that in 
case of the death of the President ‘‘ the powers 
and duties of the said office shall devolve on the 
Vice-President,” but it does not state that the 
office shall devolve upon him. He, however, 
was sworn in as President. This question has 
some bearing on the meaning of the proviso re- 
ferred to, but no mere technicality should be 
allowed to interfere with the manifest intention 
of Congress, 





“CONSERVATISM” IN ALABAMA. 


Tue circumstances of the Alabama election 
are daily revealed. ‘The voters were kept from 
the polls by every kind of coercion. ‘The Mont- 
gomery Daily Mail, the organ of Conservatism 
in that city, says, upon the 11th of February: 


“ Within the few days a large number of negro 
em have n discha: in this , who, M 
vot for the negro Constitution, arraye 

against the whites and their - 
terests. Served right. negroes w 


scalawags and and t their 
and hence many of are now out of 
employment. We are glad to see that 


plan has 
been generally adopt in nearly all parts of the 


The same excellent ‘‘ Conservative” pride sees 
with pleasure that “‘the Mobile Zribune is pub- 
lishing a list of the white scalawags and rene- 
gades who voted for the bogus Constitution. 
We print elsewhere our black white list.” It 
exhorts the friends in the interior to send for- 
ward the names of the white voters for publica- 
tion. If such judicious “ Conservative” meas- 
ures, assisted by the efforts of Northern Con- 
servatism, which declares that the Daily Mail 
and its friends ought to have their own way, do 
not secure conciliatory reconstruction the fail- 
ure must be charged to the rascally radicals. 

A Union man in Alabama, and therefore a 
‘‘ white scalawag,” sends us the following let- 
ter, which fully explains the method by which 
the great ‘‘ Conservative” triumph was achieved. 
Our readers will not forget that the ‘“ Conserv- 
ative” policy of the President and his Demo- 
cratic friends is to give over the State of Ala- 
bama, and all the other unorganized States, to 
the exclusive control of the class which has thus 
thwarted an honest election: 

“ Montoomxny, AtaBama, Feb., 1868. 
“ Editor Harper's Weekly : 
“ Well, the election is over, and the Union men are 
defeated. Rebels -} e re- 
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+ till the third and fourth days, In 

mean the voters, after staying two days and 

hts in the rain, lost heart and left. 

*In Lowndes they am Sg headed 
ro ion, who were 
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do so, there 
ve the Constitution a ma- 


nt means. 
‘*From all parts of the country letters are coming in 
from Union men telling of their troubles, and as 

if they are to be left to the mereies of the rebels. They 
say they must leave this country unless they can be 
protected. The rebels have threatened our lives, and 
we know not what to do. Surely Congress will not 
leave us to their mercies. The old times of on 
days are renewed. If we are abandoned we shall be 
compelled te leave the State in a body: for stay here 
it is impossible ; and if we go from here what can we 
do, as our all is here? Respectfully.” 





THE PACIFIC MAIL COMPANY. 


Tue President of this Company has just pub- 
lished a very interesting report of its affairs and 
condition, and of its progress since 1861. At 
the date named the assets of the Company 
were $4,201,283, It owned and employed 
eleven steamers in the Pacific, and carried 
22,806 passengers, 28,745 tons of freight, and 
$41,202,985 of treasure. For the year end- 
ing October 31, 1865, immediately preceding 
the establishment of the route between New 
York and Aspinwall, the number of passen- 
gers carried was 23,046; freight, 28,745 tons; 
treasure, $38,911,865. In 1867, the Com- 
pany’s business, exclusive of that of the China 
branch, was as follows: passengers, 31,897 ; 
freight, 60,134 tons; treasure, $40,754,175. 
The gross receipts during the three periods 
named were $13,956,851. On the 1st of Feb-. 
ruary, 1868, the Company’s assets, estimated in 
currency, were about $28,000,000, including 
twenty-six steamers and various properties in 
the United States, China, Panama, ete. The 
net earnings during seven years have been $14,- 
935,988, out of which dividends have been paid 
amounting to $8,374,595. The difference has 
been invested in steamers and other property. 

Several causes have combined of late to de- 





preciate the market value of the Company’s 
stock, which is now selling at about 110. 
Among these are the enormous increase of the 
capital stock; the rivalry of an opposition line 
recently established; the controversy in the 
Board of Directors; and the decrease in the 
percentage of dividends. It is believed that 
the surplus earnings of the Company for some 
time hence will be required to fight the opposi- 
tion line, and therefore not available for divi- 
dends; consequently shares are not eagerly 
sought for investment. 





SEATS AND STOVES IN CARS. 


‘* An Engineer” sends us a reply to the strict- 
ures of ‘A Civil Engineer,” in which he says: 
thes hoy me SS bane Ap =: f “J 

ereby cram space nD’ for the o 
sen, I simp y suggested running a balk-head or 
partition from the floor of the car to under side of 
the seat, yy bs the centre and dividing the under 
side of the seat into two equal and running 
parallel with the length of the same. Such an arrange- 
ment would not encroach upon the for the feet, 
ae oy i unfit ies alty run po east 4 = 

ut it would most effectu draught, or, 
more properly speaking, the ald feet creator. 

“The bulk-head or tion could be made of ei- 
ther iron or wood, at the option of the Railroad Com- 
pany; the means or method of accomplishing the de- 
sired object was the object aimed at, and not the ma- 
terial to be used in this particular case; and if the 
coaches are cleaned out with a hose, as he states, I 
must confess my inability to see wherein the bulk- 
heads or partitions can prove a valid objection.” 

In the matter of heating ‘‘An Engineer” 
Says : 

“Tt will be recollected that I did not propose secur- 
ing the stove beyond the possibility of being dis- 
placed in the event of an accident, but sim 4 to 
construct a stove for the purpose that would hold 
the fire a prisoner, regardiess of the nature of the 
smash-up, and this I contend can be done every day. 
But I must confess that I can not see wherein a base- 

’ under the car, would render the d: 
from fire any less than with the present style of stoves, 

“Bat, Mr. Editor, since first writing you on this 
subject I have had my mind constantly at work on 
this important matter, and have finally arrived at the 
firm conclusion that for the present, and till the loco- 
motives can be so improved as to enable them ome 
steam enough for the purpose, that the best od 
of heating railroad coaches is to appropriate a portion 
of the forward bageage-cat for the accommodation of 

iler, which should supply steam 
g should 
manner 


be placed a main steam-pipe for the general supply, 

connected from car to car by a piece of gum hose, 

with a like arrangement on opposite side for re- 

turning the condensed steam or water to the boiler 

again, wale —_ ld ap ey necessity of carrying a 
rge supply of water for rpose. 

PWith a boiler consteneted on as to keep the fire 
within itself, in case of an accident, the future securi- 
ty of og; from being roasted alive would be 

I am of the opin that economy in 
expense to railroad companies would eventually en- 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
Tus prequene of impeachment has been traced in a 
separate co ——~ The bill amending the 





tion bills, an g that a majority of votes 
shall ide elections in the South was 

Senate Feb: 2%, by a vote of 28 to 6. An amend- 
ment to this 


that in the elections ratifying 
Constitutions the voters may also elect ta- 


ied for by the Constitu- 
tions. On the same day the House passed the Naval 
Appropriation Bill.—In the House, Fe’ 27, a 
pm was the Postmaster 
su 

and the P new Pi for 
York. plans are agprowse by the Commissioners, 
the Postmaster-General, and the of the In- 
terior, and an ap’ ropriation of $3,542,930 asked to 
carry out the projecty—In a Republican caucus held 
on the evening of the 29th, at which 75 members of 
the House were present, Messrs. Stevens, Butler, Bing- 
ham, Boutwell, Wilson, Williams, and Logan were 
chosen to conduct the impeachment trial. This choice 
was ed by a vote in the House, March 2. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Lorp Denny resigned the Premiership of Great Brit- 
oo pomey 25, and is succeeded by Chancellor Dis- 
raeli. 

A treaty has been arranged between North German 
and the United States, relative to the rights of natural- 
ized American citizens of German birth, of whom 
military service has heretofore been claimed. 

Louis II., King of Bavaria, died February 28, aged 
23 years. 











THE IMPEACHMENT. 


Or this all-absorbing —* of the times we 
give in this issue of the Weekly a full account, 
with illustrations of the principal and most inter- 
esting events. 

The offense for which the President has been 
impeached is the violation of the Tenure-of-Office 
Bill, which he believes and declares to be uncon- 
stitutional. This act was passed by Congress 
and vetoed by the President; subsequently (on 
March 2, 1867) the bill was _— over his 
veto, and thereby became a law. In suspending 
rather than removing. Mr, STANTON on a previous 
occasion, the t seemed desirous of ac- 
complishing his purpose in accordance with the 
provisions of the law; and with the same view 
he sent a message to the Senate giving his rea- 
sons for the suspension, ‘The on hearing 
these reasons, disapproved of his action, and Mr. 
SranTon was restored to his office. Mr. Jounson 
seemingly acquiesced in this decision; matters be- 
came more quiet; it seemed as if the rest of his 
term was to be spent in comparative peace ; and 
so disposed was Congress to remove all obstruc- 
tions to the harmonious action of the various 
bodies composing the Government, and to cease 
all action having the slightest resemblance to per- 
sonal persecution of the President, that on Feb- 
ruary 13 the Impeachment Committee of the 
House of Representatives refused to entertain. 
a proposition for im t, ing that up 
to that time the President had done nothing for 
which he could prope:ly be impeached. 

But the President reopened upon Congress on 











the 21st of February. Finding it impossible to 
rid himself of the obnoxious Secretary by sus- 
pension, he issued an order removing him, and 
another order appointing Adjutant - General 
Tuomas Secretary of War ad interim. It may 
that he misinterpreted the spirit which led 
the House to oppose impeachment in December 
last by a vote of 107 to 57; he may have at- 
tributed this action to fear and hesitancy. But 
he claims that from the first it was his purpose 
to maintain his right of removal; and in his late 
message to the Senate he, moreover, submits that 
to this case of Mr. Srawron the Tenure-of-Office 
Bill has no application, since the commission he!d 
bbe nem | was given by President Lincoiy, 
he attem removal of Secretary Stanton, 
thie appointment of General Taos, and the an- 
nouncement of these acts to the Senate and 
House of Representatives was made on February 
21, and, as dy described in a previous issue, 
great excitement ensued throughout Washington, 
and indeed throughout the whole country. Gen- 
eral Tuomas formally demanded possession of 
the War ent, was ref. arrested for 
interfering with the duties of the War-oflice, and 
finally discharged on bail. The House of Rep- 
resentatives resolved on Vebruary 24, by a vote 
of 126 yeas to 47 nays, to impeach the Presi- 
dent; on February 26 the announcement of this 
action was made to the Senate, and the Commit- 
tee at once began to ioeve the'indictment. All 
of these events are fully illustrated in this issue 
of the Weekly. 

The articles of impeachment presented by the 
committee February 29 are ten in number. The 
substance of the charges against the President is : 
That he, unmindful of the high duties of his of- 
fice, of his oath of office, and of the requirement 
of the Constitution that he should take care that 
the laws be faithfully exeeuted, issued an order 
for the removal of Secretary Stanton, with an 
intent to violate the Tenure-of-Office Bil!; is- 
sued another order appointing Adjatant-General 
Tomas Secretary of War ad interim, without 

authority and in violation of the ‘Tenure-of- 

ce Bill and of the Constitution; conspired 
with General Tuomas and others to hinder Sec- 
retary Stanton, by intimidation and threats, 
from holding the office of Secretary of War, to 
revent the execution of the Tenure-of-Office 

ill, and to seize the property of the United 
States in the War Department; intended in the 
appointment of Tuomas, to unlawfully disburse 
moneys appropriated for the military service and 
for the War Department; and in disregard of 
the Constitution and the laws of Congress duly 
enacted, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the United States, did bring before himself in 
Washington Wixi14M H. Emory, a major-gener- 
al by brevet in the army of the United States, actu- 
ally in command of the Department of Washing- 
ton and the military forces thereof, and did then 
and there, as such Commander-in-Chief, declare 
to and instruct said Emory that of a law of 
the United States, passed March 2, 1867, enti- 
tled ‘* An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the army for the year ending June 30, 
1868, and for other purposes,” especially the sec- 
ond section thereof, which provides among other 
things that ‘‘all orders and instructions relating 
to military operations issued by the President or 
Secretary of War shall be issued throngh the 
General of the Army, and in case of his inabili- 
ty, th h the next in rank,” was unconstitu- 
tional and in contravention of the commission of 
said Emory, and therefore not binding on him 
as an Officer in the army of the United States, 
which said provision of law had been theretofore 
duly and legally promulgated by general order 
for the government and direction of the army of 
the United States, as the said ANDREW JoHNSON 
then and there well knew, with intent thereby to 
induce said Emory in his official. capacity as 
Commander of the Department of Washington 
to violate the provisions of said act, and to take 
and receive, act upon and obey such orders as 
he, the said ANDREW JonNson, might make and 
give, and which should not be issued through 
the General of the Army of the United States, 
according to the provisions of the said act. Each 
of these acts of the President are in the indict- 
ment styled ‘‘a high misdemeanor in office,” 
with the exception of the conspiracy to seize 
upon the property of the War Department, which 
is pronounced a ‘*‘ high crime.” 

The *‘Guard before the War-office,” illustrated 
on page 164, is the usual guard of honor which 
has oe rer paced before the Seventeenth Street 
front of the Department, and is not, as many 
have supposed, a special guard detailed to pro- 
tect Mr. Sranron at this juncture. Persons en- 
ter the Department freely and without challenge 
from the sentry. 

The next sketch (in chronological order) rep- 
resents General Tuomas demanding the War- 
office of Mr. Stanton. This scene took place 
on February 21. General Tuomas presented 
the order of the President appointing him Sec- 
retary of War ad interim to’ Mr. Sranron in 
the latter's room of the War-office. He was 
courteously received by the Secretary, who asked 
time to consider, and General Tuomas left with 
a notice that he would formally demand posses- 
sion of the t at nine o'clock on the 
following day. In the mean time he was arrest- 
ed on complaint of Secretary Stanroy, and, on 
examination before Judge Cartrer, was re- 
leased on bail. He subsequently again demand- 
ed possession of the War-officé and was again 
refused. His trial came off on Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, but no one appearing inst him, he 
was discharged. He subsequently sued Secre- 


tary Sranton for false oe laying his 
damages at $150,000, Our sketch of the Court- 
room represents the scene of February 22. 


As of great interest in this contiéction we give 
on pages 168 and 169 a large and beautiful en- 


graving of the House of Representatives, show- 
ing the principal features of the architecture, and 
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IMPEACHMENT—EXAMINATION OF GENERAL THOMAS. 





IMPEACHMENT—THE GUARD BEFORE THE WAR OFFICE. 





STEVENS, pale, emacia- 
ted, deathlike in appear- 
ance, but in a stern, vig- 
orous voice, and in a 
bold, lofty manner, made 








containing portraits of 
several of the most dis- 
tinguished representa- 
tives of the present Con- 









gress. On the occasion , . 
of the adoption of the peed nea er 
Impeachment __ resolu- me e Senate : 

In obedience to the order 






tion, February 24, the 
galleries of the House 
were crowded to over- 
flowing, and the whole 
House presented the busy 
and interesting aspect 
delineated in our sketch. 

Next in the order 
of their occurrence is 
the event illustrated in 
our engraving on the 
first page, representing 
Messrs. Stevens and 
BINGHAM announcing 
15 the passage of the Im- 
7 peachment resolution to 





of the House of Representa- 
tives, we appear before you 
in the name of the House 
of Representatives and of 
all the people of the Unit- 
ed States. We do im 
ANDREW JOHNSON, = 
dent of the United States, 
of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors in office; and 
we further inform the 
Senate that the House of 
Representatives will in 
due time exhibit articles 
against him, and make 
good the same, and in their 
name we demand that the 
Senate take order for the 
ae ofsaid AnprEw 
OHNSON to answer said im- 
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eg {t) the Senate. This pro- peachment. 

Has ceedin occurred on ’ 

¥ <0 gg Mr. Wank, President 
: February 25. Mr. Ste- 
eae cobain valle of the Senate, announced 
if VENS, too feeble to walk - , 
‘ that ‘‘the Senate would 







from his residence to the 
Senate chamber, was car- 
ried to its entrance in an 
arm-chair by two stout 
colored men, and, lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. 
Bincuam and support- 
ing himself by a cane, he 
entered the Hall, fol- 
lowed by a large dele- 
gation from the House, 
which took position in 
various parts of the lob- 
by The Sergeant-at- 


take order in the prem- 
ises,” the usual reference 
toa committee was made, 
and the Representatives 
withdrew. 

Since the completion 
of these preliminary steps 
the Committee on Im- 
peachment have been 
busily engaged in pre- 
paring the indictment. 
One of our engravings on 
this page represents the 
Committee in session in 
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Hamilton Ward. 











Thaddeus James F. Wilson. John A. Logan. George 8. Boutwell. George W. Julian. ‘ John A. Bingham. 


IMPEACHMENT—THE IMPEACHMENT COMMITTEE PREPARING THE INDICTMENT.—{Sxercuep sy Taeopore R. Davis.] 
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1867, by Harrer & Brotuers, in ierk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Gone down to the front-door I met the Ser- 
geant on the steps. 

It went against the grain with me, after what 
had passed between us, to show him that I felt 
any sort of interest in his proceedings. In spite 
of myself, however, I felt an interest that there 
was no resisting. My sense of dignity sank from 
under me, and out came the words: *‘* What 
news from Frizinghall ?” 

**T have seen the Indians,” answered Sergeant 
Cuff. ‘‘And I have found out what Rosanna 
bought privately in the town on Thursday last. 
The Indians will be set free on Wednesday in) 
next week. There isn’t a doubt on my mind, 
and there isn’t a doubt on Mr. Murthwaite’s mind, 
that they came to this place to steal the Moon- 
stone. Their calculations were all thrown out, 
of course, by what happened in the house on 
Wednesday night; and they have no more to do 
with the actual loss of the jewel than you have. 
But I can tell you one thing, Mr. Betteredge—if 
we don’t find the Moonstone, they will. You have 
not heard the last of the three jugglers yet.” 

Mr. Franklin came back from his walk as the 
Sergeant said those startling words. Governing 
his curiosity better than I had governed mine, he 
passed us without a word, and went on into the 
house. 

As for me, having already dropped my dignity, 
I determined to have the whole benefit of the 
sacrifice. ‘‘So much for the Indians,” I said. 
‘* What about Rosanna, next ?” 

Sergeant Cuff shook his head. 

“The mystery in that quarter is thicker than 
ever,” he said. ‘*I have traced her to a shop at 





[Entered, according to Act of Cage, & the year 
in 


Frizinghall, kept by a linen-draper named Malt- | 


by. She bought nothing whatever at any of the 
other drapers’ shops, or at any milliners’ or tail- 
ors’ shops; and she bought nothing at Maltby’s 
but a piece of long cloth. She was very particu- 
lar in choosing a certain quality. As to quan- 
tity, she bought enough to make a night-gown.” 

** Whose night-gown?” I asked. 

** Her own, to be sure. Between twelve and 
three, on the Thursday morning, she must have 
slipped down to your young lady’s room, to settle 
the hiding of the Moonstone while all the rest of 
you were in bed. In going back to her own room 
her night-gown must have brushed the wet paint 
on the door. She couldn’t wash out the stain ; 
and she couldn’t safely destroy the night-gown 
—without first providing another like it, to make 
the inventory of her linen complete.” 

‘* What proves that it was Rosanna’s night- 
gown ?” I objected. 

‘*'The material she bought for making the sub- 
stitute dress,” answered the Sergeant. ‘‘If it 
had been Miss Verinder’s night-gown, she would 
have had to buy lace, and frilling, and Lord 
knows what besides ; and she wouldn’t have had 





time to make it in one night, Plain long c.ioth 
means a plain servant's night-gown. No, no, Mr. 
Betteredge—all that is clear enough. The pinch 
of the question is—why, after having provided 
the substitute dress, does she hide the smeared 


| night-gown, instead of destroying it? If the girl 
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“IN THE FEWEST WORDS THE SERGEANT SHOWED THEM THE EVIDENCE OF THE FOOTMARES." 


won't speak out, there is only one way of set- 
tling the difficulty. The hiding-place at the Shiv- 
ering Sand must be searched—and the true state 
of the case will be discovered there.” 

‘* How are you to find the place ?” I inquired. 

“*T am sorry to disappoint you,” said the Ser- 
geant—‘‘ but that’s a secret which I mean to keep 
to myself.” 

(Not to irritate your curiosity, as he irritated 
mine, I may here inform you that he had come 
back from Frizinghall, provided with a search- 
warrant. His experience in such matters told 
him that Rosanna was in all probability carry- 
ing about her a memorandum of the hiding-place, 
to guide her, in case she returned to it, under 
changed circumstances and after a lapse of time. 
Possessed of this memorandum, the Sergeant 
would be furnished with all that he could de- 
sire. ) * 

‘*Now, Mr. Betteredge,” he went on, “ sup- 
pose we drop speculation, and get to business. 
I told Joyce to have an eye on Rosanna. 
Where is Joyce?” 

Joyce was the Frizinghall policeman, who had 
been left by Superintendent Seegrave at Sergeant 
Cuff’s disposal. The clock struck two as he put 
the question, and, punctual to the moment, the 
carriage came round to take Miss Rachel to her 
aunt's. 

**One thing at a time,” said the Sergeant, 
stopping me as I was about to send in search of 
Joyce. ‘*I must attend to Miss Verinder first.” 

As the rain was still threatening, it was the 
close carriage that had been appointed to take 
Miss Rachel to Frizinghall. Sergeant Cuff beck- 
oned Samuel to come down to him from the rum- 
ble behind. 

** You will see a friend of mine waiting among 
the trees, on this side of the lodge gate,” he said. 
‘* My friend, without stopping the carriage, will 
get up into the rumble with you. You have 
nothing to do but to hold your tongue, and shut 
your eyes. Otherwise, you will get into. trou- 
ble.” 

With that advice he sent the footman back to 
his place. What Samuel thought I don’t know. 
It was plain, to my mind, that Miss Rachel was 
to be privately kept in view from the time she left 
our house—if she did leave it. A watch set on 
my young lady! A spy behind her in the rum- 
ble of her mother’s carriage! I could have cut 
my own tongue out for having forgotten myself 
so far as to speak to Sergeant Cuff. 
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The first person to come out of the house was 
my lady. She stood aside, on-the top step, post- 
ing herself there to see what happened. Not a 
word did she say, either to the Sergeant or to 
me. With her lips closed, and her arms folded 
in the light garden-cloak which she had wrapped 
round her on coming into the air, there she stood, 
as still as a statue, waiting for her daughter to 
appear. 

In a minute more Miss Rachel came down 
stairs, very nicely dressed in some soft yellow 
stuff that set off her dark complexion, and 
clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) round 
the waist. She had a smart little straw-hat on 
her head, with a white veil twisted’ round it. She 
had primrose-colored gloves that fitted her hands 
like a second skin. Her beautiful black hair 
looked as smooth as satin under her hat. Her 

















“TRY TO FORGIVE ME, MAMMA.” 


little ears were like rosy shells—they had a pear! 
dangling from each of them. She came swiftly 
out to us, as straight as a lily on its stem, and as 
lithe and supple in every movement she made as 
a young cat. Nothing that I could discover was 
altered in her pretty face but her eyes and her 
lips. Her eyes were brighter and fiercer than I 
liked to see; and her lips had so completely lost 
their color and their smile that I hardly knew 
them again. She kissed her mother in a hast 
and sudden manner on the cheek. She sai 
‘*'Try to forgive me, mamma”—and then pulled 
down her veil over her face so vehemently that 
she tore it. In another moment she had run 
down the steps, and had rushed into the car- 
riage as if it was a hiding-place. 

Sergeant Cuff was just as quick on his side. 
He put Samuel back, and stood before Miss Ra- 
chel, with the open carriage-door in his hand, at 
the instant when she settled herself in her place. 

‘“What do you want?” says Miss Rachel, 
from behind her veil. 

‘*T want to say one word to you, miss,” an- 
swered the Sergeant, ‘‘ before you go. I can't 
presume to stop your paying a visit to your 
aunt. I can only venture to say that your leav- 
ing us, as things are now, puts an obstacle in the 
way of my recovering your Diamond. Please 
to understand that; and now decide for yourself 
whether you go or stay.” 

Miss Rachel never even answered him. ‘‘ Drive 
on, James!” she called out to the coachman. 

Without another word the Sergeant shut the 
carriage-door. Just as he closed it Mr. Frank- 
lin came running down the steps. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Rachel,” he said, holding out his hand. 

** Drive on!” cried Miss Rachel, louder than 
ever, and taking no more notice of Mr. Franklin 
than she had taken of Sergeant Cuff. 

Mr. Franklin stepped back thunder-struck, as 
well he might be. The coachman, not knowing 
what to do, looked toward my lady, still stand- 
ing immovable on the top step. My lady, with 
anger and sorrow and shame all struggling to- 
gether in her face, made him a sign to start the 
horses, and then turned back hastily into the 
house. - Mr. Franklin, recovering the use of his 
speech, called after her, as the carriage drove 
off, ‘‘ Aunt! you were quite right. Accept my 
thanks for all your kindness—and let me go." 

My lady turned as though to speak to him. 
Then, as if. distrusting herself, waved her hand 
kindly. ‘Let me see you before you leave us, 
Franklin,” she said, in a broken voice—and 
went on to her own room. ; 

“Do me a last favor, Betteredge,” says Mr. 
Franklin, turning to me, with the tears in his 
eyes. ‘‘Get me away to the train as soon as 
you can!” 

He too went his way into the house. For 
the moment Miss Rachel had completely un- 
manned him. Judge from thet how fond he 
must have been of her! 
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Sergeant Cuff and I were left face to face at 
the bottom. of the steps. The Sergeant stood 
with his face set toward a gap in the trees, com- 
manding a view of one of the windings of the 
drive which Jed from the house. He had his 
hands in his pockets, and he was softly whistling 
the Last Rose of Summer to himself. 

“* There's a time for every thing,” I said, sav- 
agely enough. *‘ This isn’t a time for whistling.’ 

At that moment the carriage appeared in the 
distance, through the gap, on its way to the 
lodge-gate. There was another man besides 
Samuel plainly visible in the rubble behind. 

‘All right!” said the Sergeant to himself. 
He turned round to me. ‘‘It’s no time for 
whistling, Mr. Betteredge, as you say. It's 
time to take this business in hand now without 
sparing any body. We'll begin with Rosanna 
Spearman. Where is Joyce?” 

We both called for Joyce, and received no an- 
swer. I sent one of the stable-boys to look for 
him. 

‘You heard what I said to Miss Verinder ?” 
remarked the Sergeant, while we were waiting. 
** And you saw how she received it? I tell her 
plainly that her leaving us will be an obstacle in 
the way of my recovering her Diamond—and 
she leaves, in the face of that statement! Your 
young lady has got-a traveling companion in 
her mother’s carriage, Mr. Betteredge—and the 
name of it is, ‘The Moonstone.” 

I said nothing. I only held on like death to 
my belief in Miss Rachel. 

The stable-boy came back, followed—very un- 
willingly, as it appeared to me—by Joyce. 

‘Where is Rosanna Spearman?” asked Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

**T can’t account for it, Sir,” Joyce began ; ‘Sand 
[ am very sorry. But somehow or other—” 

‘* Before I went to Frizinghall,” said the Ser- 
geant, cutting him short, ‘‘I told you to keep 
your eye on Rosanna Spearman, without allow- 
ing her to discover that she was being watched. 
Ido you mean to tell me that you have let her 
give you the slip?” 

‘*T am afraid, Sir,” says Joyce, beginning to 
tremble, ** that I was perhaps a little too careful 
not to let her discover me. There are such a 
many passages in the lower parts of this house—” 

** How long is it since you missed her ?” 

*¢ Nigh on an hour since, Sir.” 

** You can go back to your regular business at 
Frizinghall,” said the Sergeant, speaking just as 
composedly as ever, in his usual quiet and dreary 
way. ‘‘I don’t think your talents are at all in 
our line, Mr. Joyce: Your present form of em- 
ployment is a trifle beyond you. Good-morn- 
ing.” 

The man slunk off. I find it very difficult to 
describe how I was affected by the discovery 
that Rosanna Spearman was missing. I seem- 
ed to be in fifty different minds about it, all at 
the same time. In that state I stood staring at 
Sergeant Cuff—and my powers of language quite 
failed me. 


‘No, Mr. Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, as | 


if he had discovered the uppermost thought in 
ine, and was picking it out to be answered, be- 
fore all the rest. 


think. 


Miss Verinder’s accomplice. I prevented them 
from communicating last night. Very good. 
They will get together at Frizinghall instead 
of getting together here. The present inquiry 
must be simply shifted (rather.sooner than I 
had anticipated) from this house to the house 
at which Miss Verinder is visiting. In the mean 
time, I'm afraid I must trouble you to call the 
servants together again.” 

I went round with him to the servants’ hall. 
It is very disgraceful, but it is none the less true, 
that I had another attack of the detective-fever 
when he said those last words. I forgot that I 
hated Sergeant Cuff. I seized him confidentially 
by the arm. I said, ‘* For goodness sake, tell us 
what you are going to do with the servants now?” 

‘The great Cuff stood stock-still, and addressed 
liimself in'a kind of melancholy rapture to the 
empty air. 

‘If this man,” said the Sergeant (apparently 
meaning me), ‘* only understood the growing of 
roses, he would be the most completely perfect 
character on the face of creation!” After that 
strong expression of feeling he sighed, and put 
his arm through mine. ‘* This is how it stands,” 
he said, dropping down again to business, ** Ro- 
sanna has done one of two things. She has ei- 
ther gone direct to Frizinghall (before I can get 
there), or she has gone first to visit her hiding- 
place at the Shivering Sand. The first thing to 
find out is, which of the servants saw the last of 
her before she left the house.” 

On instituting this inquiry, it turned out that 
the last person who had set eyes on Rosanna was 
Nancy, the kitchen-maid. 

Nancy had seen her slip out with a letter in 
her hand, and stop the butcher’s man who had 
just been delivering some meat at the back-door. 
Nancy had heard her ask the man to post the 
letter when he got back to Frizinghall. The 
man had looked at the address, and had said it 
was a roundabout way of delivering a letter, di- 
rected to Cobb’s. Hole, to post it at Frizinghall— 
and that, moreover, on a Saturday, which would 
prevent the letter from getting to its destination 
until Monday morning. Rosanna had answered 
that the delivery of the letter being delayed till 
Monday was of no importance. ‘The only thing 
she wished to be sure of was that the man would 
do what she told him. ‘The man had promised 
to do it and had driven away. Nancy had been 
called back to her work in the kitchen. And no 
other person had seen any thing afterward of Ro- 
sanna Spearman. 

** Well?” I asked, ' 

‘* Well,” says the } 
Frizinghall.” 


n we were alone again. 
e geant. “I must go to 





** Your young friend, Rosanna, | 
won't slip through my fingers so easily as you | 
As long.as 1 know where Miss Verinder | 
is, 1 have the means at my disposal of tracing | 





‘* About the letter, Sir?” 

‘Yes, The memorandum of the hiding-place 
is in that letter. I must see the address at the 
post-office. If it is the address I suspect, I shall 
pay our friend Mrs. Yolland another visit on 
Monday next.” 

I went with the Sergeant to order the pony- 
chaise. In the stable-yard we got a new light 
thrown on the missing girl. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue news of Rosanna’s disappearance had, as 
it appeared, spread among the out-of-door serv- 
ants. They too had made their inquiries; and 
they had just laid hands on a quick little imp, 
nicknamed ‘‘ Duffy”—who was occasionally em- 
ployed in weeding the garden, and who had seen 
Rosanna Spearman as lately as half an hour since. 
Duffy was certain that the girl had passed him 
in the fir-plantation, not walking, but running, 
in the direction of the sea-shore. 

‘Does this boy know the coast hereabouts ?” 
asked Sergeant Cuff. 

‘* He has been born and bred on the coast,” I 
answered. 

‘*Duffy!” says the Sergeant, ‘‘do you want 
to earn a shilling? If you do, come P wed with 
me. Keep the pony-chaise ready, Mr. Better- 
edge, till I come back.” 

He started for the Shivering Sand at a rate 
that my legs (though well enough preserved for 
my time of life) had no hope of matching. Lit- 
tle Duffy, as the way is with the young savages 
in our parts when they are in high spirits, gaye 
a howl, and trotted off at the Sergeant’s heels, 

Here, again, I find it impossible to give any 
thing like a clear account of the state of my 
mind in the interval after Sergeant Cuff had left 
us. A curious and stupefying restlessness got 
possession of me. I did a dozen different need- 
less things in and out of the house, not one of 
which I can now remember. I don’t even know 
how long it was after the Sergeant had gone to 
the sands when Duffy came running back with 
a message forme. Sergeant Cuff had given the 
boy a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, on which 
was written in pencil, ‘‘ Send me one of Rosanna 
Spearman's boots, and be quick about it.” 

I dispatched the first woman-servant I could 

find to Rosanna’s room ; and I sent the boy back 
to say that I myself would follow him with the 
boot. 
This, I am well aware, was not the quickest 
way to take of obeying the directions which I 
had received. But I was resolved to see for my- 
self what new mystification was going on, before 
I trusted Rosanna’s boot in the Sergeant’s hands. 
My old notion of screening the girl if I could 
seemed to have come back on me again at the 
eleventh hour. This state of feeling (to say no- 
thing of the detective-fever) hurried me off, as 
soon as the boot was put in my hands, at the 
nearest approach to a run which a man turned 
seventy can reasonably hope to make. 

As I got near the shore the clouds gathered 
black and the rain came down, drifting in great 
white sheets of water before the wind. I heard 
the thunder of the sea on the sand-bank, at the 
mouth of the bay. A little further on I passed 
the boy crouching for shelter under the lee of the 
sand-hills, ‘Then I saw the raging sea, and the 
rollers tumbling in on the sand-bank, and the 
driven rain sweeping over the waters like a flying 
garment, and the yellow wilderness of the beach 
with one solitary black figure standing on it—the 
figure of Sergeant Cuff. 

He waved his hand toward the north when he 
firstsaw me. ‘*‘ Keep on that side!” he shouted. 
** And come on down here to me!” 

I went down to him, choking for breath, with 
my heart leaping as if it was like to leap out of 
me. I was past speaking. I had a hundred 
questions to put to him; and not one of them 
would pass my lips. His face frightened me. I 
saw a look in his eyes which was a look of hor- 
ror. He snatched the boot out of my hand, and 
set it in a footmark on the sand, bearing south 
from us as we stood, and pointing straight toward 
the rocky ledge called the South Spit. ‘The mark 
was not yet blurred out by the rain—and the girl's 
boot fitted it to a hair. 

The Sergeant pointed to the boot in the foot- 
mark, without saying a word. 

I caught at his arm and tried to speak to him, 
and failed as I had failed when I tried before. He 
went on, following the footsteps down and down 
to where the rocks and the sand joined. The 
South Spit was just awash with the flowing tide ; 
the waters heaved over the hidden face of the 
Shivering Sand. Now this way and now that, 
with an obstinate silence that fell on you like 
lead, with an obstinate patience that was dread- 
ful to see, Sergeant Cuff tried the boot in the 
footsteps, and always found it pointing the same 
way—straight to the rocks. unt as he might, 
no sign could he find any where of the footsteps 
walking from them. 

He gave it up at last. He looked again at 
me; and then he looked out at the waters before 
us, heaving in deeper and deeper over the hidden 
face of the Shivering Sand, I looked where he 
looked—and I saw his thought in his face. A 
dreadful dumb trembling crawled all over me on 
a sudden, I fell upon my knees on the sand. 

“*She has been back at the hiding-place,” I 
heard the Sergeant say to himself. ‘‘ Some fatal 
accident has happened to her on those rocks.” 

The girl’s altered looks, and words, and ac- 
tions—the numbed, deadened way in which she 
listened to me and spoke to me, when I had 
found her sweeping the corridor but a few hours 
since, rose up in my mind and warned me, even 
as the Sergeant spoke, that his guess was wide of 
the dreadful truth. I tried to tell him of the 
fear that had frozen me up. _I tried to say, ‘The 
death she has died, Sergeant, was a death of her 
own seeking.” No! the words wouldn't come. 
The dumb trembling held me in its grip. I 





couldn't feel the driving rain. I couldn’t see the 
rising tide. As in the vision of a dream the 
poor lost creature came back before me. I saw 
her again as I had seen her in the past time—on 
the morning when I went to fetch her into the 
house. I heard her again, telling me that the 
Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against 
her will, and wondering whether her grave was 
waiting for her there. The horror of it struck 
at me, in some unfathomable way, through my 
own child. My girl was just her age. My girl, 
tried as Rosanna was tried, might have lived that 
miserable life, and died this dreadful death. 

The Sergeant kindly lifted me up, and turned 
me away from the sight of the place where she 
had perished. 

With that relief I began to fetch my breath 
again, and to see things about me as things real- 
ly were. Looking toward the sand-hills, I saw 
the men-servants from out-of-doors, and the fish- 
erman named Yolland, all running down to us 
together; and all having taken the alarm, calling 
out to know if the girl had been found. In the 
fewest words the Sergeant showed them the evi- 
dence of the footmarks, and told them that a fatal 
accident .must have happened to her. He then 
picked out the fisherman from the rest, and put 
& question to him, turning about again toward 
the sea: ‘*Tell me this,” he said. ‘‘Could a 
boat have taken her off from that ledge of rock 
where her footmarks stop ?” 

The fisherman pointed to the rollers tumbling 
in on the sand-bank, and to the great waves 
leaping up in clouds of foam against the head- 
lands on either side of us. 

‘* No boat that ever was built,” he answered, 
‘* could have got to her through that.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked for the last time at the 
footmarks on the sand, which the rain was now 
fast blurring out. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘is the evidence that she 
can’t have left this place by land. And here,” 
he went on, looking at the fisherman, ‘‘is the 
evidence that she can’t have got away by sea,” 
He stopped and considered for a minute. ‘* She 
was seen running toward this place, half an hour 
before I got here from the house,” he said to 
Yolland, ‘‘Some time has passed since then. 
Call it altogether an hour ago. How high would 
the water be at that time on this side of the 
rocks?” He pointed to the south side—other- 
wise, the side which was not filled up by the 
quicksand, 

‘* As the tide makes to-day,” said the fisher- 
man, ‘‘there wouldn’t have been water enough 
to drown a kitten on that side of the Spit an 
hour since.” 

Sergeant Cuff turned about northward toward 
the quicksand. 

‘* How much on this side?” he asked. 

‘* Less still,” answered Yolland. ‘‘'The Shiv- 
ering Sand would have been just awash, and no 
more.” 

The Sergeant turned to me, and said that the 
accident must have happened on the side of the 
quicksand. My tongue was loosened at that. 
**No accident!” I told him. ‘* When she came 
to this place she came, weary of her life, to end 
it here.” 

He started back from me. ‘‘How do you 
know?” he asked. The rest of them crowded 
round. ‘The Sergeant recovered himself in- 
stantly. Ie put them back from me; he said 
I was an old man; he said the discovery had 
shaken me; he said, ‘‘ Let him alone a little.” 
Then he turned to Yolland and asked, ‘Is there 
any chance of finding her when the tide ebbs 
again?” And Yolland answered, ‘‘ None. What 
the Sand gets the Sand keeps forever.” Having 
said that, the fisherman came a step nearer and 
addressed himself to me. 

‘*Mr. Betteredge,” he said, ‘‘I have a word 
to say to you about the young woman’s death. 
Four foot out, broadwise, along the side of the 
Spit, there’s a shelf of rock about half fathom 
down under the sand. My question is—why 
didn’t she strike that? If she slipped, by acci- 
dent, from off the Spit, she fell in, where there's 
foothold at the bottem, at a depth that would 
barely cover her to the waist. She must have 
waded out, or jumped out, into the Deeps be- 
yond—or she wouldn't be missing now. No ac- 
cident, Sir! ‘The Deeps of the Quicksand have 
got her. And they have got her by her own 
act.” 

After that testimony from a man whose knowl- 

edge was to be relied on the Sergeant was silent. 
The rest of us, like him, held our peace. With 
one accord we all turned back up the slope of the 
beach. 
At the sand-hillocks we were met by Samuel, 
running to us from the house. The lad is a 
good lad, and has an honest respect for me. He 
handed me a little note, with a decent sorrow 
in his face. ‘* Penelope found this, Mr. Better- 
edge,” he said, ‘‘in Rosanna’s room.” 

It was her last farewell word to the old man 
who had done his best—thank God, always done 
his best—to befriend her. 

** You have often forgiven me, Mr. Betteredge, 
in past times. When you next see the Shivering 
Sand try to forgive me once more. I have found 
my grave where my grave was waiting for me. 
1 have lived, and died, Sir, grateful for your kind- 
ness.” 

There was no more than that. Little as it was, 
I hadn’t manhood enough to hold up against it. 
Your tears come easy, when you're young, and 
beginning the world. Your tears come easy, 
when you're old, and leaving it. I burst out 
crying. 

Sergeant Cuff took a step nearer to me—mean- 
ing kindly, I don’t doubt. I shrank back from 
him, ‘Don’t touch me,” I said. ‘‘It’s the 
dread of you that has driven her to it.” 

‘**You are wrong, Mr. Betteredge,” he answer- 
ed, quietly. 
speak of it when we are all indoors again.” 


I followed the rest of them with the help of | 





** But there will be time enough to | 
| I undertook to do—and I'll take my fee.” 


Samuel's arm. ‘Through the driving rain we 
went back—to meet the trouble and the terror 
that were waiting for us at the house. 


CHAPTER XX. 


TuoseE in front had spread the news before us, 
We found the servants in a state of panic. As 
we passed my lady’s door it was thrown open vi- 
olently from the inner side. My mistress came 
out among us (with Mr. Franklin following and 
trying vainly to compose her), quite beside her- 
self with the horror of the thing. 

**You are answerable for this!” she cried out, 
threatening the Sergeant wildly with her hand. 
‘*Gabriel! give that wretch his money—and re- 
lease me from the sight of him !” 

The Sergeant was the only one among us who 
was fit to cope with her—being the only one 
among us who was in possession Of himself. 

**T am no more answerable for this distress- 
ing calamity, my lady, than you are,” he said, 
** Tf, in half an hour from this, you still insist on 
my leaving the house, I will ur lady- 
ship's dismissal, but not your ladyship 8 money,” 

It was spoken very respectfully, but very firm- 
ly at the same time—and it had its effect on my 
mistress as well as on me. She suffered Mr. 
Franklin to lead her back into the room. As 
the door closed on the two the Sergeant, look- 
ing about among the women-servants in his 
observant way, noticed that, while all the rest 
were merely frightened, Penelope was in tears. 
‘When your father has changed his wet clothes,” 
he said to her, ‘come and speak to us in your 
father’s room.” 

Before the half hour was out I had got my 
dry clothes on, and had lent Sergeant Cuff such 
change of dress as he required. Penelope came 
in to us to hear what the Sergeant wanted with 
her. I don’t think I evér felt what a good du- 
tiful daughter I had so strongly as I felt it at 
that moment. I took her and sat her on my 
knee—and I prayed God bless her. She hid her 
head on my bosom, and put her arms round my 
neck—and we waited a little while in silence. 
The poor dead girl must have been at the bot- 
tom of it, I think, with my daughter and with 
me. The Sergeant went to the window and 
stood there looking out. I thought it right to 
thank him for considering us both in this way— 
and I did. 

People in high life have all the luxuries to 
themselves—among others the luxury of indulg- 
ing their feelings. People in low life have no 
such privilege. Necessity, which spares our bet- 
ters, has no pity on ws. We learn to put our 
feelings back into ourselves, and to jog on with 
our duties as patiently as may be. I don’t com- 
plain of this—I only notice it. Penelope and I 
were ready for the Sergeant as soon as the Ser- 
geant was ready on his side. Asked if she knew 
what had led her fellow-servant to destroy her- 
self, my daughter answered (as you will fore- 
see) that it was for love of Mr. Franklin Blake. 
Asked next if she had mentioned this notion of 
hers to any other person, Penelope answered, 
**T have not mentioned it, for Rosanna’s sake.” 
I felt it necessary to add a word to this. I said, 
** And for Mr. Franklin’s sake, my dear, as well. 
If Rosanna fas died for love of him, it is not 
with his knowledge or by his fault. Let him 
leave the house to-day, if he does leave it, with- 
out the useless pain of knowing the truth.” Ser- 
geant Cuff said, ‘‘ Quite right,” and fell silent 
again; comparing Penelope's notion (as it seem- 
ed to me) with some other notion of his own 
which he kept to himself. 

At the end of the half hour my mistress’s bell 
rang. 

On my way to answer it I met Mr. Franklin 
coming out of his aunt’s sitting-room. He men- 
tioned that her ladyship was ready to see Ser- 
geant Cuff—in my presence as before—and he 
added that he himself wanted to say two words 
to the Sergeant first. On our way back to my 
room he stopped and looked at the railway time- 
table in the hall. 

**Are you really going to leave us, Sir?” J 
asked. ‘*Miss Rachel will surely come right 
again, if you only give her time.” 

‘*She will come right again,” answered Mr. 
Franklin, ‘‘when she hears that I have gone 
away, and that she will see me no more.” 

I thought he spoke in resentment of my young 
lady’s treatment of him. But it was notso. My 
mistress had noticed, from the time when the po- 
lice first came into the house, that the bare men- 
tion of him was enough to set Miss Rachel’s tem- 
per in a flame. He had been too fond of his 
cousin to like to confess this to himself, until the 
truth had been forced on him when she drove 
off to her annt’s. His eyes once opened in that 
cruel way which you know of, Mr. Franklin had 
taken his resolution—the one resolution which a 
man of any spirit could take—to leave the house. 

What he had to say to the Sergeant was spoken 
in my presence. e described her ladyship as 
willing to acknowledge that she had spoken over- 
hastily. And he asked if Sergeant Cuff would 
consent—in that case—to accept his fee, and to 
leave the matter of the Diamond where the mat- 
ter stood now. The Sergeant answered, ‘‘ No, 
Sir. My fee is paid-me for doing.my duty. I 
decline to take it until my duty is done.” 

‘*T don’t understand you,” says Mr. Franklin. 

**Tll explain myself, Sir,” says the Sergeant. 
‘*When I came‘here I undertook to throw the 
necessary light on the matter of the missing Dia- 
mond. I am now ready, and waiting, to redeem 
my pledge. When I have stated the case to Lady 
Verinder as the case now stands, and when I have 
told her plainly what course of action to take for 
the recovery of the Moonstone, the responsibility 
will be off my shoulders. Let her ladyship de- 
cide, after that, whether she does, or does not, 
allow me to go on. I shall then have done what 


In those words Sergeant Cuff reminded us that, 
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even in the Detective Police, a man may have a 
reputation to lose. : 

‘The view he took was so plainly the right one 
that there was no more to be said.. As I rose to 
conduct him to my lady’s room he asked if Mr. 
Franklin wished to be present. Mr. Franklin 
answered, ‘‘Not unless Lady Verinder desires 
it.” He added, in a whisper to me, as I was 
following the Sergeant out, ‘‘I know what that 
man is going to say about Rachel; and I am 
too fond of her to hear-it and keep my temper. 
Leave me by myself.” 

I left him, miserable enough, leaning on the 
sill of my window, with his face hidden in his 
hands—and Penelope peeping through the door, 
longing to comfort him. In Mr. Franklin's 
place, I should have called her in. When you 
are ill-used by one woman there is great comfort 
in telling it to another—because, nine times out 
of ten, the other always takes your side. Per- 
haps, when my back was turned, he did call her 
in? In that case it is only doing my daughter 
justice to declare that she would stick at no- 
thing in the way of comforting Mr, Franklin 
Blake. 

In the mean time Sergeant Cuff and I pro- 
ceeded to my lady's room. 

At the last conference we had held with her 
we had found her not overwilling to lift her eyes 
from the book which she had on the table. On 
this occasion there was a change for the better. 
She met the Sergeant's eye with an eye that was 
as steady as his own. ‘The family spirit showed 
itself in every line of her face; and I knew that 
Sergeant Cutf would meet his match when a wo- 
man like my mistress was strung up to hear the 
worst he could say to her. 





INIGO AT THE CHARITY BALL. 


** But the greatest of all these is Charity,” may 
liberally be interpreted to mean that the greatest 
of all balls is the Charity Ball. 

It comes off regularly once a year, generally at 
the end of winter, which is an excellent arrange- 
ment for the poor, inasmuch as it gives them 
time to look around and see where they can buy 
wood and coal cheapest before cold weather again 
sets in. 

Of course the Charity Ball is under feminine 
management. Was there ever a good work con- 
templated or executed that woman was not in 
the van, arranging the march after her peculiar 
ideas of fitness, or else bringing up the rear in 
delightful confusion, shaking up pillows for the 
wounded, and generally propping their heads a 
little too high? As Pope—or is it Pagan ?— 
beautifully expresses it : 

“Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
But seen too oft, familiar with thy face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

I like woman. We like our opposites, it is 
said—by which is meant, I suppose, the opposite 
sex. Certainly I do not always like the young 
man who sits opposite me at table, nor the chil- 
dren across the way, who make faces at me 
through the railings, and call me names which 
are neither pet nor pat. 

I attended the Charity Ball at the Academy 
of Music last evening—Monday, February 24, 
1868—usually I don’t care a fig about dates, but 
occasionally it is well to be particular. To say 
that all the lady managers were there is to say 
that the attendance was large, for the list is made 
to comprise about all the worthy ladies that the 
city affords, or could afford, were it much larger 
than it is. I would say that their name is Le- 
gion, but that name having a savor of masculin- 
ity—being scarcely a proper name under the cir- 
cumstances we will set it down as Lejenny. 
None will claim, I trust, that the change can not 
be effected legally. 

Apropos of Lee—it is said that the Confederate 
General of that name was present last evening. 
That accounts, perhaps, for the attention that I 
attracted. People thought I was he—that is to 
say, Lee—there is one of the penalties of looking 
like distinguished men. I’ve got a way like his, 
too, a sort of lee-way, so to speak, about me, 
which encourages very many to range up and 
take the weather-gage. Sometimes I endeavor 
to hold my own, and assume a virtue if I have it 
not; but they generally contrive to get my gage, 
weather or no. 

It is bruited about that there were a great many 
distinguished persons present on the occasion. 
Very possibly; but how they could be distin- 
guished in such a crowd passes my comprehen- 
sion, Early in the evening I started from the 
roof to find a lady of my acquaintance who stood 
on the floor, I wished to ask her a question. 
Arrived at the place where she was, she wasn’t 
there. By standing on an old gentleman’s toes, 
I at last discovered her chignon bobbing up and 
down at a distant part of the hall. Arrived there, 
she wasn’t there, but a portion of her dress was, 
So from point to point I followed her, recognizing 
the path she had taken by small pieces of familiar 
muslin, but not finding her until late at night 
and at the supper-table. As it was the privilege 
of handing her in to the table that I wished to ask, 
I might as well not have found her at all. To 
have asked her then would simply have been a 
work of suppererrorgation. "Iwas ever thus. I 
never made up my mind to pay for any young 
woman’s supper that some one else did not step 
in and manage to forestall me. _ It is the principle 
of the dear gazelle with variations. Making up 
one’s mind to do a thing, let me remark, is what 
costs; it is in the preliminary business that the 
mental effort and anguish comes in—doing it is 
but a trifle in comparison. 

To accommodate the dancers the Académy 
was floored. A number of the dancers were 
floored also during the evening. But this was 
not the work of the Committee. It was rather 
the work of amoment. When rapidly revolving 
bodies come suddenly in collision, one or the oth- 





er must go under—this is a law of gravitation 
which governs the whirled. 

‘The Committee were not in fault for any thing 
—not even for having ‘‘ waltz” printed ‘* valse” 
on the programme. Any one who knows any 
thing should know that that’s French. The 
French have to spell waltz with a v, inasmuch as 
they have no w in their language. How they 
manage to spell wagon I don't know; but you 
can find out by looking in the dictionary. Prob- 
ably they spell that with a v too. 

The Committee wore badges to distinguish 
them from the other persons present, somewhat 
as Daniel in the Den of Lions, in the picture, was 
painted with a green cotton umbrella under his 
arm, to distinguish him from the lions. ‘There 
was little necessity for conferring the badges in 
advance, seems to me—all in authority were tol- 
erably certain to be badgered before the evening 
was through. 

Of the dresses worn it is scarcely worth while 
to attempt a description. I could be censorious 
if I chose; but this was a Charity Ball. Were 
the contrary the case I should proclaim that Mrs. 
Sm-th (1 use dashes to disguise the names and 
spare the ladies’ feelings) wore a dress which, to 
my certain knowledge, had been worn before ; 
that Miss Br-wn’s lace was imitation (no one 
saw the point, at least); and that Mrs, Jo-es’s 
white satin was cut with too extended a train. 
It persisted in getting on the wrong side and en- 
cumbering all her movements. ‘*Get thou be- 
hind me, Satin!” was her necessary ejaculation 
when she attempted to walk. 

After a considerable study of the matter I have 
determined that corn-color is the appropriate col- 
or for those who dress with an eye to the maizy. 
The ‘* Frog” does very well for hops; watered 
silks are not inappropriate for ladies who desire 
to fluat gracefully through the dance; but for 
those who have an ambition to stalk it, believe 
me there’s nothing like corn! 

Haste is said to make waste—and beyond doubt 
a great many waists are made in haste—but it 
has always seemed to me excessively absurd that 
ladies should be swift to put on magnificent 
dresses to wear in crowds where the chances are 
against their bejng seen and entirely in favor of 
their being torn to'pieces. As a case in point, 
the floor on this evening was covered with frag- 
ments of dresses, of all materials, from green 
barege up to the most gossamer of all gauzy sub- 
stances. I picked up enough pieces to make 
several complete dresses, had they been properly 
reconstructed. ‘They might have been but pieces 
of patch-work, after all, but patch-work peaces 
seem to be quite in favor nowadays. As well be 
out of the world—or out of the Times, Herald, 
and Tribune, for that matter—as out of the fash- 
ion. 

Very many of the ladies had their heads pow- 
dered. I expected to hear, indeed, that some 
had theirs pulverized in thecrush. As a general 
thing I don’t like powder. A lady’s head should 
be a magazin¢ of useful knowledge, undoubtedly, 
but that is a different thing from being a powder 
magazine. Think of the danger if the lady hap- 
pens to be bullet-headed and inclined to shoot off 
ata tangent! Dust can be thrown in masculine 
eyes in various ways without shaking it from the 
hair. No; I am opposed to powder on several 
heads, and on one head particularly—whose head 
I will not specify, as I do not wish to be blown 
up by the wearer. 

When I thus raise my voice against a perni- 
cious fashion, take my word for it, ‘tis indeed a 
charity bawl! 

The seats of the Academy are numbered, but 
the receipts of the evening have not yet been 
counted. ‘They are variously estimated, but by 
none, probably, will they be higher esteemed 
than by the recipients. ‘lhe names of the man- 
agers are sufficient antee that the money 
will be plied, but there is nothing 
like having it in hands in the mean while. 
Would it not be well to put itintomine? I sim- 
ply throw out the su ion for what it is worth. 
I'm not a National Bank, it is true, but that cir- 
cumstance tends to establish my rath- 
er than otherwise. I have neither President, 
Cashier, Teller, nor clerks about me, which is 
another point in my favor, since it is evident that 
one man can not steal as much as many could. 
By all means make me a place of deposit ! 

In any event, I hope and trust that the money 
will be well bestowed—which is to hope ‘and 
trust that it will not be stowed away so as not to 
be forthcoming when wanted. 

Is there not a proverb something as follows ? 
‘**Charity covers a multitude of shins.” The 

roceeds of this ball should cover a multitude of 
ies, else have the labors of ‘Theodorus been in 
vain. “By Theodorus I do not mean the king of 
Abyssinia, but him surnamed Moss, who is the 
first called upon to supervise all such entertain- 
ments, and who is always ready to throw him- 
self into the abyss for conscience sake. He who 
for this eventful evening had the titles of K.C.B, 
(Night Commander of the Charity Ball) con- 
ferved on him. In conclusion may we not well 
sigh, 
Alas, for the rari 


t, 
Of Christian Charity—balls! 


In1G0. 





LONDON AND PARIS CONTRASTED. 


Ir would scarcely be possible to find two cit- 
ies more different in almost every characteristic 
than the two capitals which approximate most 
closely in population. London has nearly three 
and a quarter million inhabitants, Paris nearly 
two million. No other European capital has so 
many as half a million. Nevertheless, between 
Paris and Vienna, between Paris and Florence, 
between Paris and St. Petersburg, there is far 
more akin than there is between Paris and Lon- 
don. M. Taine has described in graphic lan- 
guage his first impressions on drawing near the 
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British capital ; how he saw the faint blue sky 
that had gleamed overhead since he left the coast 
becoming ever more faintly blue as he journeyed 
inland, until the blue gave place to gray, and the 
gray was changed to black by the smoke of five 
hundred thousand houses ; how the river-bank, 
which in Paris is a promenade, in London is a 
warehouse and wharf; how the street passengers, 
who in Paris saunter as though they had the 
whole day before them to take holiday, in Lon- 
don press forward with anxious haste as though 
life depended upon their speed of foot. English- 
men who visit Paris are no less than M. ‘Taine 
impressed by this contrast. Mr. Gladstone late- 
ly told M, Chevalier and his brother economists 
that in Paris there was too little smoke. ‘The En- 
glishman saw in the city on the Seine a charming 
pleasure-garden, but he missed the signs of that 
energy and industry which to the statesman, and 

pecially to the financier, are more pleasing than 
the handsomest of monuments, the broadest of 
streets. In fact, the two cities not only differ, 
they are opposed to each other. In London 
men get money: in Paris they spend it. The 
Londoner who has made a fortune retires to the 
country to enjoy it. The French provincial 
scarcely believes in the possibility of true enjoy- 
ment outside of Paris. If he has but income 
enough to take a flat not too far from the Champs 
Elysées, he will not long resist the influence of 
that centripetal force which is so strong in France. 
London has but one lounge, and it is only for 
some three hours of the day that the class who 
frequent it is to be seen there. Paris seems to be 
a lounge from end to end—from Montmartre to 
Montrouge—from the Bois de Vincennes to the 
Bois de Boulogne; and it is full of loungers the 
whole day long. The busiest boulevard has its 
café every few yards—its array of round marble 
tables and green-colored chairs rarely empty 
from dawn to midnight. It is impossible to im- 
agine a Londoner sitting at the door of a pastry- 
cook’s in Holborn or even in Berkeley Square. 
He does not drink eau sucré at all, and his sub- 
stitute for absinthe he takes inside those glass 
doors through which shines the glare of gas. He 
does not play at dominos at all, and at écarté 
only now and then of evenings, in his own house. 
He is not to be found at home laughing over the 
smart dialogue of his favorite feuilletoniste. He 
has read his money article and his leader as 
he was borne by ’bus or train to his office or 
counting-house, and he will glance at the de- 
bates and the police reports while he is bolting 
his dinner of one course in a reeking chop-house. 
The inhabitants are different because the cities 
are; the cities are different because the inhabit- 
ants are. Whatever difference there was orig- 
inally between the Parisian and the Londoner, 
between Paris and London, has been developed 
and intensified until it seems impossible to believe 
that ten hours will suffice to take us from the one 
to the other, from the city of play to the city of 
toil. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


By a Fasmonasite Youne Marrrep Woman.—The 
latest thing out—My husband. 





A Miss-Srent Lire—Squandering all your salary on 
a girl who does not care for you. 
emaiinaegences 
“You ought to lay up something for a rainy day,” 
said an anxious father to a profligate son. “And so 
I have,” replied the youth. ‘‘ What?"—‘ An umbrel- 
= 








wy are boarders settling with their landlady like 
birds in April !—Because they pay her. 


When is the Hudson River shockingly profane? 
—When it its ice. 


Dr. Brown, having long admired a very beautiful 
young lady, made a point of always giving her for his 
toast. Being once told it was time to change; he re- 

lied : “‘I believe it is; for, though I have been toast- 

ng her for these twenty years I have not been able to 
make her Brown yet.” 


A MODERN GLOSSARY. 
Angel—The name of a woman, commonly a very bad 


one. 

Author—A lau g stock. It ns likewise a 
poor fellow, and in general an object of contempt. 

Bear—A country gentieman: or indeed any animal 
on two Jegs. 

Brute—A word implying plain dealing and sincerity 
=e general: but more especially applied to a philoso- 
4 Dress—The principal accomplishment of men and 

Duliness—A word applied by all writers to the wit 
and humor of others. 

Fool—A cmngix idea compounded of poverty, hon- 
esty, piety, and simplicity. 

nave—The name of four cards in overs pack, 

Love—A word properly applied to our delight in par- 
ticular kinds of food, sometimes metaphorically spoken 
of i beak 4 Hy our a »petites. 

ischief—Fun, or pastime. 

Modesty—Awkwardness. , 

Nonsense—Philosophy, especially the philosophical 
writiu.7s of the ancients. 

Patrwt—A candidate for public office. 

Politics—The art of getting such an office. 

Roque— A man of different opinion frem 
yourself. 

Sermon—aA sleepy dose. 

Taste—The present whim of the town, whatever it 
be 


Temperance—W ant of spirit. 
Wit—Abuse of all pons ae and good things. 














What dissection of a marine animal will terminate 
the world’s career, according to Revelations ?—The 
opening of the last seal. 


‘What a beautiful place heaven is!" said a little 
boy not four years old. . 

“Why do you think so?" said his mother. 

“Because,” said he, pointing to the stars, “the 
nails of the floor are so beautiful.” 


$e 





> 
“ John,” said a stingy old curmudgeon to his hired 
man as he was taking 1 do you know how 
many pancakes you've: eaten No. i Well, | 
you've eaten fourteen." —* ° paid John, “you | 
count and I'll eat.” 





ra ball in Paris: “‘What! you 


Saturday, at the o 
I thought you were devoted 


here, and alone, Adéle? 
to your husband.” ‘Yes, so Iam; but—he has the 
typhoid fever, and so] thought I would have a little | 
fun.” 














PENSYLVANIA AVENUE => 


























” GENERAL THOMAS BEGS TO ez Excusep. 
po nee tae 
When is a gardener like a sow?—When he hae 
young suckers and roots in the ground. 


THINGS I LIKE TO SEE. 


I like to see a whole neighborhood get into a quar- 
rel about nothing; it shows that there are independ- 
ent spirits in the world. 

I like to hear the character of my friend slandered ; 
it pos me an ey to defend him. 

like to see fifteen or twenty young men parade 
themselves in front of the church on the Sabbath, anc 
stare at the ladies as they pass; it shows they have 
read Chesterfield's advice to bis son. 

I like to be surrounded by a lot of idlers when I an 
in a hurry; it learns me to tient. 

I like to have one ask me the news, and, before } 
have time to speak, answer himeelf; it shows h« 
knows more than I do. 

I like to see people ride for pleasure, go a-fishing or 
hunting on Sunday ; “‘ the better day, the better deed.’ 

like to have a man prying into my business; { 
shows he has an inquiriag mind. 

I like to see a man in company engross the whok 
rae it shows he thinks himself a emart fel 

ow. 
1 like to see ladies place themselves at a window o1 
door to make witty remarks upon people es they 
pass; it shows they want to say something they can’ 


think. 
ee 


Ifa burglar got into Brigham Young's house what 
would be the result —A barem scare’ em scene. 
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MUSCLE vs.. PADDING. 


First Swett. “ Been cultivating your muscle a 
Wood's, Bill?” 

Seconp Sweit. “Ah, no! Yer see I came to thr 
conclusion that my shoulders were not broad enough t 
bear the burdens of this life, so I went to my tailor’s anc 
got my shoulders and credit both extended.’ 











Fine Ribs and Joints. 
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THE POET’S BOUQUET. 





By dav I steal from her with secret guile 
Each slightest word, each little passing sinile, 
Phe quiver ¢ f a curl, sott courtesies, 

rhe gleams, the shades, that flit across her eyes; 
The transient rose that dawns upon her cheek, 
ihe veil that playful breezes love to seek ; 
The echo of her steps, the perfumed air 

That floats about her lips and dusky hair; 
Phe very rustle of her trailing gown, — 

And makeof these sweet nothings, thus mineown, 
A poet's bouquet—Then at eventide 

j seat me with my flowers the sea beside, 
And on this fragile group, arranged by me, 
Let dew and moonlight gather silently. 

Glad as a child, with gesture and with speech, 
I converse hold with all, with all and each ; 
Spell out her name within their cups of light, 
I'remble, complain, shed tears of fond delight ; 
Say to the air: ** Our voiceless language be, 
‘Take her my heart, and bring back hers to me!” 
hen, ere 1 go, my bouquet I undo— 


Bouquet of hope and melancholy too! 
Full-hearted, breathe its scent ethereal, 

fouch every flower, and meanings give to all; 
Caressing both the faded and the bright, 

I count my booty still with fresh delight! 
And when at midnight I retire to rest, 

That cherished bouquet to my heart is pressed ; 
And while I sleep, her image ever seems 

To scatter all its fHowers amid my dreams! 


TREVANION’S SHOT. 
‘+ Tuts, Sir,” said the housekeeper, somewhat 


in the tone of Mrs. Jarley when exhibiting her 
his, Sir, is Miss Esther Garfield. 











wax-wW 
She die¢ raving maniac because her lover was 
killed by her father.” 

Miss Esther proved to be a mild looking young 
Jady, with her hair in putts and her eves some- 
what impaired by time, and, altogether, unat- | 
trac tive, so I signed to the housekeeper to pro- | 
ceed | 

‘This stern gentleman,” she observed, ‘‘is | 
Mr. ‘Trevanion Gartield, of whom a strange story 
is related | 


‘*Strange story, indeed!” I said, with my 
head in the air regarding a face peering out of 
the darkness into witich age had thrown the back- 
rround of the picture. | 








‘If you would like to hear it—?” suggested 
the housekeeper, with a gentle cough. 
‘ » see,” I said, consulting my watch. 
1 
4.15. Yes, I think L might hear it. Let us, 


however, finish our inspection of the pictures.” 
There were only a few more—grim and unin- | 

teresting ladies and gentlemen belonging to the 

house which was to be sold, and which I, as Mr. 


} 
he train don’t return until 6.40, and it is now | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
ous | 
Daryll § 





man of business, had come down to Vir- 
ginia to.report upon—and after glancing at them | 
we left the chilly, lonely gallery, and went to the | 
housekeeper’s cozy room. 
‘Is it not lonely for you in this big house 


thout any companion?” I asked, settling my- 
fin an arm-chair before the fire. 

‘I have been here many years,” said the old 
dy, half solemnly, half mournfully; ‘‘and | 
whough all the family now lie in the church- 
yard, they secin to linger about the house, and 


} 


ihis belief fills me with a sort of consolation. 
No, I am not lonely. They were a good old 
Virginia family, and I like to think of them.” | 

Seating herself on the other side of the fire, 
recall the dim past, and then began: 


You must know that this old house was built 
about fifty years ago by ‘Trevanion Garfield, a 


| 

; aay eae : : 7 ~ = | 
she was silent for a few minutes, as if seeking to | 
| 

| 

| 

) 


proud, imperious, self-. illed man, who had never | 
married, and who, being wealthy, ran riot with | 
his large fortune, spending it with prodigal liber- | 


ality. Ilis steps were the first that trod these 
oms: he was the first to ascend the tower that 
overlooks the river, and from that tower he shot 


a bird high in the air, for Trevanion prided him- 
upon being the best shot on the Eastern 
. Shore lie was an uncouth, unlettered man, 
and boasted of his ignorance. There were few, 
except the higher classes, who could write in 
those days. ‘lo be able to sign his name was 
ll he eared for, and he spent his days in the open 
hunting or practicing with his pistol at a 
mark. He hated the world, and, although his 
elutions lived not fir from him, refused to have 
any thing to do with them. 
** Don’t come near me,” he said, “ or I'll set 
my dogs on ye!” So they took him at his word, 


and, as no love aas lost between them, let him 
lone. ‘This was pretty much the same with 
ery one, for he had posted at his gates a sign 
which read; ‘* No priests or ministers admitted 
on these grounds.” When he went forth the 
ttle children got out of his way, and their pa- 


ts would close the doors until he had passed. 
frevanion, therefore, was not troubled by ac- 
iintances, and within these old stone-walls he 


uld retire at nightfall, and drink deeply until 


midnight, when he would be carried, cursing and 


howling, to bed. Thus his days were passed in 
the tield, and his nights at the punch-bowl. Drink- 


© alone is the worst sort of dissipation—a truth 





hich Trevanion must have felt, for sometimes 
he would send for his hostler, or some of the | 
ervants, to keep the orgie with him, and then, | 


lh a sudden turn of humor, kick them out and 
ak every thing that came in his course. His 
ungovernable temper and bad ways would have 
deprived him of every (so-called) friend, but his 
moods varied, and sometimes he was kind—even 
tender-hearted. While in these humors he would 
lavish all sorts of presents and favors upon his 
slaves; but when he fell to thinking he turned 
Which suddenly whirls 
a clear day and wickedly points for 
a storm, and then, in his most brutal way, he | 


e a weather-cock, 


ik 
around on 


would drive them out, and seek his favorite 
punch-bowl, cursing like a drab. 

This state of things would probably have con- 
tinued until the day of his death but for a cer- 
tain incident. ‘lrevanion was out hunting one 
day, and, in one of his vile humors, tormented 
his horse (a spirited animal) to such a degree 
that at last it ran away with him. On they went 
like a flash of lightning, and God knows where 
‘Trevanion would have been laid, but suddenly a 
young man was seen standing in the infuriated 
creature's path. With reckless daring he sprang 
at the horse and caught him by the bridle. He 
was dragged some distance, but the animal was 
checked, and a moment after stood trembling 
and quiet as a lamb. ‘Trevanion, who, with his 
ruddy face quite pale, had remained stupefied 
during this pretty escapade, now recovered breath, 
and commenced his usual tirade of curses and 
blows upon the poor horse. 

‘* Don't beat him,” said the young man. 

‘* Who asked you to interfere ?” screamed Tre- 
yanion, 

‘* My feelings of humanity,” replied the young 
man. 

‘*Blast your feelings of humanity,” growled 
the wicked’ man; the cursed beast tried to break 
my neck,” 

“¢* Because you ill-treated him.” 

Trevanion, who had opened his mouth for an- 
other curse, paused and fixed his bold, hand- 
some eyes upon the speaker. 

‘** Who are you?” he asked. 

The young man smiled. 

‘*T don’t think you would care to know,” he 
replied. 

Trevanion restrained an oath. 

‘“*You’re a decent looking man,” he said, 
‘and ought to answer a decent question.” 

The young man smiled again. 

“So I can,” he answered, ‘‘ though I don’t 
think my answer will please you. ‘T'revanion 


| Garfield, I am your nephew.” 


**The devil you are!” said Trevanion, smiling 
grimly; ‘‘ well, you've saved my lite, and you 
were a fool for doing so; but I thank you. 
Come with me to Garfield House. The dogs 
sha’n't be set on you, and you're not a min- 
ister, 1 know, or you would have let the horse 
break my neck and the devil get his own. Come 
with me to the House.” 

The young man would have declined, but Tre- 
vanion would not take Nay for an answer, and 
forthwith they came to this house, and, in this 
very room, sat them down by the fire. 

**So you are my nephew ¢” said ‘Trevanion— 
“‘ one of the tribe that lives five miles off? Well, 
I like you; but the deuce take your family. 
Give me your hand. Now, whatever I am to 
others, remember I am always your friend.” 

And, strange to say, from that time the ill- 
assorted couple became attached to each other, 
and Trevanion rode with George—for that was 
the name of the nephew—taught him to shoot, 
end would doubtless have taught him to drink 
and swear, only his pupil declined to receive les- 
sons in these accomplishments. 

**You are right, Georgie,” Trevanion once 
said, when his weather-cock pointed to clear 
weather; ‘*be a good man, my dear. God 
knows we ean not be too good.” But a short 
time after his weather-cock would turn, and he 
would be staggering over the floor with his spurs 
clanking, his rufiles nicely stained with liquor. 
Ilowever, if he did pursue pretty much his bad 
course, he was good and gentle to George, who 


| was nearly always by his side; and in his rough 


way ‘Trevanion strove to make the young man 
like him. As a proof of his affection he resolved 
to make George the best shot in the country. 

** My dear,” he would say, ‘the deuce take 
your pot-hooks and writings; they were made 
for women folks. I'll teach you how to shoot. 
Come out; I'll give you a lesson.” 

And off they would go to the target. Trevan- 
ion shot wonderfully well, not only with his right 
but with his left hand, and was proud of his 
skill, 

**I can pop off any thing,” he would say, tri- 
umphantly. ‘That stupid ass of a doctor will 
have it that I shall be some day stricken with 
paralysis because of my drinking! Bah! Look 
at my.nerves—see how steady they are! Deuce 
take the doctor! he’s a quack. Now, Georgie, 
try that shot again.” 

And pop! pop! pop! they would go; while 
the people in the neighborhood, hearing the 
noise, shook their heads and said: ‘‘'Trevanion 
Garfield is at some of his wicked tricks again.” 

You may be sure there was much scandal 
when it was discovered how intimate George had 
become with **the ungodly man,” as Trevanion 
was universally called; but George was a young 
fellow of spirit, and the scandal-mongers got no- 
thing for their interference, George's family 
knew Trevanion was wealthy; and thinking (al- 
though they did not speak to George about it) 
that he might be induced to leave the young fel- 
low his fortune, they were not averse to the 
friendliness their boy had inspired in the old 
scape-grace, So George continued to keep com- 
pany with his uncle, and told him frankly what 
he had replied to the neighbors, upon which Tre- 
vanion laughed long and loud, and on the 
strength of the news summoned the punch-bowl 
and drank until his red face became purple, 
when he was, as usual, dragged to bed. 

George had conceived a strange attachment 
for his blasphemous uncle. The young man 
pitied him sincerely, and strove to reform him ; 


' but when gray hairs are steeped in sin they can 


not be unraveled ; and when eyes are dim with 
drink as well as age no one can_restore their 
brightness. When sin goes hand in hand with 
old age let none interfere, for the devil will not 
be deprived of his own, 

So George did not succeed in doing much in 
the reformation of his uncle, but ‘T'revanion was 
touched by the true regard his nephew felt for 
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him, and one day, when his weather-cock had 
come around to clear weather, he said, 

‘* Georgie, I like you, my dear, and I think 

you like me. IJ’ll make you my heir.” 
“And no sooner said thandone. ‘This tie bound 
them closer than ever. George, affected at this 
proof of ‘Trevanion’s love for him, could not leave 
when he saw how pleased the old man was with 
his society. And so the two jogged on together 
month after month. 

One day, however, another young man arrived 
—a fine, likely young fellow, with dark hair, a 
handsome, wicked face, and manners soft and 
winning. He told Trevanion he was an orphan, 
and a nephew of his, and delivered a letter written 
by his dying mother in Illinois, bequeathing him 
to Trevanion’s care. 

Trevanion’s red face grew redder and more 
apoplectic (for he could read but little, and his 
writing went no further than to scrawl his name), 
and passed the document to George, who read it 
in his sweet, pleasant voice, while the dark stran- 
ger (whose name was Edward) looked on with a 
sneer. 

‘* What!” says Trevanion, ‘‘a big loppus like 
you bequeathed to me.” 

The young stranger laughed. 

‘*Good uncle,” said he, ‘give me a trial, 
and if I prove zon compos then foot me to the 
door.” 

Trevanion fumed and cursed him up hill and 
down, but finally yielded, and his weather-cock 
happening to point to pleasant weather, he wel- 
comed the stranger to his fireside, when the ever- 
lasting bowl of punch made its appearance, and 
the two had a night of it. Poor George never 
joined Trevanion in his drinking bouts, so, with 
a sad heart, he left the revelers, feeling that no 
good would come of the stranger’s introduction 
to Garfield House. And he was right. The 
more he saw of Edward the more he disliked 
him—and in return the new-comer detested 
George. It was not long before George dis- 
covered that Edward was doing his best to sup- 
plant him in Trevanion’s affections. The bold 
young fellow’s bright eyes and dashing manner 
had certainly made the old man like him; but 
he still stuck to ** his dear Georgie,” and would 
not hear a word against him. Edward, how- 
ever, was not discouraged—he continued to drink 
with him, swear with him, ride with him, shoot 
with him, and, in fine, succeeded in flattering the 
old fool, while at the same time he instilled sus- 
picions about George. For a long time ‘Trevan- 
ion was incredulous. ‘‘ Georgie’s my favorite,” 
he said, bluntly, when Edward was trying to coz- 
en him into believing lies about him; ‘‘ Georgie’s 
my favorite, and will be my heir. Curse any 
one who bites him behind his back!” 

Of course Edward’s flummery smoothed the 
breach over, but he remembered the words, and 
muttered, **So, so; we shall see.” And, as the 
constant dripping of water will make an impres- 
sion on the hardest stone, so Edward’s subtle 
calumnies touched Trevanion at last. One night 
when the old fellow was gloriously drunk, the 
young villain worked so skillfully on his feelings 
that, blinded by rage, and half-mad with the 
punch, which Edward had made unusually strong, 
he brought forth the will bequeathing his fortune 
to George, and cursing and raving like a mad- 
man, showed it to Edward. 

‘* See there,” he said; ‘‘ that’s what I’ve done 
for him, and the hound hates me for it. He 
wants me to die, does he? His family have sent 
him to capture my money? Look how I serve 
him.” And he threw the parchment into the 
fire. ‘* Now, Ned,” he added, “I'll make you 
my heir.” 

He was too drunk and stubborn to execute his 
promise that night, or Edward would have en- 
deavored to make him do so, but the next day, 
between grief and prostration, he kept his bed 
and refused to seeGeorge. Edward carried the 
message to the poor fellow, and added a clause 
not ordered by Trevanion, to the effect that 
George must instantly. quit the house, and never 
return. Outraged at such conduct from his un- 
cle, and not suspecting it was a trap, George de- 
parted instantly, so that when Trevanion began 
to collect his scattered senses, and wished to see 
him, Edward read a forged letter from George, 
full of abuse and falsehood, which seemed con- 
firmed by his flight, and Trevanion’s rage being 
at its height, he made without delay the will in 
favor of Edward. 

After this hasty act Trevanion became more 
morose and bitter than ever. He would wander 
up and down the picture-gallery where he had 
placed the portraits of his ancestors, shaking his 
fist at the dainty ladies in their satins and jewels, 
and the bewigged aristocratic-looking men, each 
bravely holding his sword. He had a contempt 
for all except one ancestor. No one remembers 
who it was, but before this picture he would 
cand, glass in hand, and with a strange chuckle 
drirx its health. Edward of course was very at- 
tentive, and plied Trevanion well with liquor, 
with an evident desire to rid him of life as soon 
as possible. 

We can not stand still in this worid; we must 
either go backward or forward; so ‘Trevanion 
galloped on to the devil as fast as he could. 
He quarreled with Edward, and once even struck 
him; but, although the young man turned dead- 
ly pale, he did not return the blow, but endeay- 
ored to mollify Trevanion, who being generally 
in a half-maudlin state was easily managed. 
Trevanion had an iron constitution, and would 
not die, although he was, with Edward’s assist- 
ance, doing his best to get into his grave. 

In the midst of this dreadful life the unhappy 
man seemed sometimes to realize his degrada- 
tion, and would pause with the glass half-raised 
to his lips, and then set it down like one in a 
dream, and remain motionless for some time, 
with his eyes fixed on vacancy and his breath 
coming convulsively. In these moments his 
thoughts would revert to George; and one day 








he said to Edward, in a voice he could not keep 
from trembling with suppressed emotion,, 

‘* Write to Georgie, and tell him to come 
back. Do ye hear? Tell him to come back! 
He may have treated me ill, but I forgive the 
lad. I must see him once more.” 

The letter was written, and Trevanion put his 
scrawl to it; but Edward took care that it never 
reached George. ‘Irevanion waited and waited. 
Day after day he looked for his Georgie, but the 
familiar step was not heard in the hall, nor the 
sweet voice in Trevanion’s room. And the mas- 
ter of Garfield House would sit in the twilight of 
the evening without speaking until the punch- 
bowl appeared, when he would gulp the liquor 
down savagely, seeming to say to it, ** Why don’t 
you kill me?” He became more and more low- 
spirited, and quarreled more and more with Ed- 
ward, who bore it like a saint, but who would 
curse him heartily behind his back. Trevanion 
hunted more than usual, and practiced at his 
mark; and, alas, his red face became purple as 
a plum, and his figure became bloated, from his 
trips to the punch-bowl. He appeared to grow 
weary of Edward’s company, and when the 
young fellow was, as usual, ready to shoot with 
him, he turned on him. 

**Stay where you be,” he said, pettishly; ‘I 
won't have you dogging me, Ned. I'm going to 
shoot alone hereatter !’ 

And he put his flask to his lips, and after a 
long draught strode off. Edward ran after him 
to remonstrate, but got a blow for his pains; and 
Trevanion departed alone, and did not return for 
so long a time that Edward began to hope he 
had broken his neck. But toward midnight he 
came back in a ferocious humor, and smashing 
every thing in his way, staggered into the pic- 
ture-gallery, locking the door after him. He 
remained there a long time, and when he came 
forth he shook his fist under Edward’s nose with 
a stentorian laugh, at which Edward had to get 
out of his presence that he might relieve himself 
by swearing in a manner that even Trevanion 
could not equal. 

But confusion must come some time to the 
wrong-doer, and swiftly came it to Edward. One 
of the servants was taken ill, and when the doc- 
tor informed him his malady was mortal he sent 
for Trevanion, and informed him of Edward’s 
schemes—how he had lied about George, never 
sent the letter, bribed the servants, etc., etc. 

Trevanion sent up a how] like that of a doomed 
spirit. 

‘* My poor Georgie!” he cried, ‘‘my poor dear ; 
my good boy! But that young villain hasn’t got 
me yet. ‘Thank God I’ve done right!” 

His words were mysterious. ‘*Thank God 
I’ve done right!” sounded strangely coming from 
the lips of the man who had wronged the only re- 
lation who ever loved him. 

**Come!” he said to the servants who had en- 
tered, thinking their master had gone mad, 
**eome all of you!” And, bursting with rage, 
he caught Edward by the throat, and, followed 
by every body, hastened to the picture-gallery. 
On the threshold Trevanion suddenly paused, re- 
laxed his hold, and, without a word, fell insens- 
sible. 

The doctor was sent for, and announced, in a 
half-triumphant tone, a repetition of his previous 
warning to Trevanion : 

*** The stupid ass,’ as Mr. Garfield was pleased 
to call me,” he said, ‘‘ begs to state that the gen- 
tleman has been stricken with paralysis,” 

Thereupon there was a great uproar. 

**Silence!” said Edward, ‘take your master 
to bed.” 

This was done, and the next day the doctor 
pronounced that Trevanion could not recover. 
The stroke had paralyzed the whole right side 
and deprived him of speech. It was a fearful 
visitation from God upon the wretched man. 
The tongue which had year after year taken its 
Maker's name in vain now hung speechless for- 
ever; the arm which had been so’ merciless to 
those around him was now a helpless mass of 
flesh and bone. ‘Trevanion was not, however, 
deprived of hearing, for the left side was not. af- 
fected by the paralysis, and when Edward told 
him, with wicked exultation, that he could not 
live, the livid lips of the sufferer writhed them- 
selves into a ghastly smile of mocking contempt. 
Edward was alone with ‘Trevanion at the time, 
and, with a muttered oath, he struck the fallen 
man upon the cheek, hissing into his ear: 

**Remember the blows you gave me, old do- 
tard.” 

Trevanion’s eyes cursed him for the deed, and 
he shrank back appalled. But he soon recovered, 
and at once assumed control of things, and in 
ransacking among his uncle’s papers to his joy 
found the will which made him heir to the Gar- 
field estates. He flaunted it before Trevanion’s 
face. 

‘* Now I am safe,” he cried; ‘you will n@ger 
live to make another. You may see George as 
often as you please.” 

So George, who had been refused admittance 
many times, was now permitted to see Trevan- 
ion, and as his tears fell upon the convulsed face 
uf his former benefactor, the dying man uttered 
an inarticulate moan, so wild, so full of inex- 
pressible anguish, that George drew back in ter- 
ror. ‘Trevanion’s eyes moved not from his face, 
and he passed his left arm around the young 
man’s neck, and drawing him close in a pas- 
sionate embrace, kissed him with lips which were 
never again to utter his name, to ask his forgive- 
ness, or tell him how he had always loved him. 
Weeping bitterly, George said : 

“Oh, Trevanion! oh, my uncle! fully and 
freely do I pardon you for the wrong you did 
me!” 

‘The hand of the sufferer clasped George's tight- 
ly, and could scarcely relinquish it. Then, breath- 
ing with difficulty, he closed his eves, and lay so 
quiet that George thought he had fainted; but 
suddenly he seemed to awake from a perplexing 
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reverie, and his eves began to talk to George. 
The ne man dimly understood that he want- 
ed to be raised in bed. He was right. But this 
was not all. ‘Trevanion pointed to an arm-chair. 
It was evident he wished to be placed in it. 
ge turned to the doctor, who had just en- 
1. 

Mi: iv I do as he wishe 
‘Trevanion’s desire. 

:s Certainly not,” said Edward, who had fol- 
jlowed the physician; ‘*my uncle is dying, and 
t would be cruelty to move him.” 

Trevanion waved him aside with a gesture 
of contempt, and turned his imploring eyes to 
George and the servants, who had gathered 

round the bed. The mute entreaty could not 
be disregarded by George. 

* He shall at least have his whim gratified,” he 
aid; **it may afford him some satisfaction.” 

An eager grasp of Trevanion’s hand thanked 
George, and the sufferer was placed in the chair. 
He was so exhausted that for a few moments he 

ecame almost insensible with pain and weak- 

ess. However, he soon rallied, and made fear- 
ful efforts to speak. His powerless tongue re- 
fused its office, and his breath came thick and 
fast. George, trembling with agitation, could 
scarcely regard the scene, but Edward looked on 
ith a sneer. 

‘* He had better be put back in bed,” observed 
the doctor; ‘‘this excitement will only hasten 
his death.” 

Trevanion motioned him away, and pointed to 
the door which led to the picture-gallery. ‘There 
was a movement of surprise. What could he 
want? George asked him, ** Did he wish to go 
to the picture-gallery?” ‘Trevanion’s eves an- 
swered ‘* Yes.” ¥ 

“This is folly,” said Edward, impatiently ; 
but he could not meet Trevanion’s terrible eves, 
and turned away without further objection, ‘and | 
George, who could not resist his uncle’s mute 
appeals, finally wheeled him into the gallery, 
fullowed by the rest. He motioned George to 


Ge 
teres 


” he asked, explain- 


stop before a certain picture, and eagerly pointed | 


to it, looking from George to the picture. It was 
a large, full-lengthyportrait of his favorite ances- 
tor, the one he used to drink to and talk to. At 
first George thought Trevanion simply desired to 
see the painting before he died; but the look of 

anguish which came over the stricken man’s face 
when he saw he was not understood, convinced 
George that there was some mystery which his 
uncle desired to reveal. 

**He has something on his mind connected 
with that picture which he wishes to communi- 
cate,” said George. ‘* Does any one know any 
thing about it?” 

Of course no one knew, and Edward laughed 
contemptuously. ‘* The old drunkard is mad,” 
he said. 

** Be merciful,” 
is dying.” 

— Stop. : 
of his left hand 
let him write.’ 

Alas, Trevanion could not write! His sig- 
nature was the only mark he could make, and 
George shook his head. 

** It is useless,” he said, sadly, and Trevanion’s 
clenched hand showed how his being unable to 
reveal his secret in writing affected him. The 
servants whispered among themselves : 

** Master's lost his senses, and don’t know what 
he wants.” 

George was the only one who watched his un- 
cle’s convulsed face closely. It bore a look of 
stony despair which would have moved a fiend 
to tears. For a few moments there was no 
movement in the room. Trevanion seemed to 
be thinking deeply. Suddenly he raised his arm 
and made a movement toward the picture. No 
one could understand him. He repeated it. 
George could make nothing of it. 'Trevanion’s 
hard eyes, which for years had been dry and 
bright as those of a serpent, were now filled with 
great tears, and the cold sweat of mortal agony 
stood upon his brow. He fainted. 

** Take him back!” ordered Edward. 

The chair was slowly rolled toward the door ; 
but as it crossed the threshold a violent convul- 
sion seized Trevanion, his eyes flared open, he 
writhed out of the chair, and with superhuman 
strength dragged himself back to the picture, ut- 
tering inarticulate moans 8f dreadful anguish. 
When he reached the picture, he pointed wildly 
to it, in a confused sort of way which showed his 
strength was fast failing. 

‘* He is dying,” said the doctor. 
and put him in the chair.” 

This was done. ‘Trevanion grasped George's 
hand like a vice. Again he made the motion. 
George wrung his hands in despair. 

**Qh, if I could only understand him!” he said. 

He knelt by the chair and strove to calm him, 
but it was useless. .Trevanion still repeated the 
mysterious movement with his left arm. 

Suddenly George uttered a cry. 

‘I know what he wishes !” he exclaimed. 

** What is it?” asked every one. 

ne pistol ‘ss 

** A pistol ?” 

“ta” 

**'To blow his brains out,” 
ants, 

‘* No, no—it can not be,” replied George. 

‘*This mummery shall go no further,” inter- 
rupted Edward, angrily; ‘‘take him back to the 
room.” 

‘Trevanion clung to Geurge, and shook his 
head slowly at first, then more slowly. He was 
going fast ; his livid face was becoming bloodless, 
his hand was damp and felt like that of a corpse. 

“Stop!” said George, “touch him at your 


cried George ; ‘‘ remember he 


said the doctor, “he still has the use 
give him paper and pencil, and 


** Raise him, 


screamed the serv- 


peril.’ 
‘I warn you not to give him a pistol,” said 
Edward. 
** By Heaven, he shall have one!” shouted 


George, glaring at the trembling people around 


| 








him like a young lion, and drawing a pistol from 
so breast, he cocked it, and placed it in Trevan- 
ion’s left hand. 

= look of superhuman joy passed over the 
dying man’s face. Edward shrank behind the 
servants, fearing Trevanion wished to kill him. 
Every one was breathless with excitement. ‘The 
room was silent as the grave. ‘Trevanion slowly 
raised his arm, and pointed it at the picture of 
his ancestor. 

There was a dreadful pause of suspense. 

Trevanion fired ! 


Merciful Heavens! What did they see? The 
picture slid aside, revealing a « vag Trevanion's 
shot had struck the secret spring, ‘and the mys- 


tery was revealed. 


George sprang forward, and discovered the 
closet contained nothing but a small box, in 


which was a piece of parchment. He would 
have learned its contents, when a whisper of 
horror attracted his attention. He turned—Tre- 
vanion lay dead in his chair, and the light of the 
dying sun, streaming in the window, seemed to 
shine on his face with a kiss of heavenly forgive- 
ness. 

** Now that this farce is over,” said Edward, 
**T will thank you to leave the house. This will,” 
he added, taking a parchment from his pocket, 
** bearing the date of two months since, makes 
me master of the Garfield estates.” 

George glanced hastily at the document he had 
taken from the secret closet, and a change like 
lightning came over his face. 

** This is a subsequent will,” he said, calmly, 
‘* bearing the date of a week ago. Depart! In 
the name of my un icle, I forgive you—but let me 
sce you no more. 


A DOG STORY. 


Tue dog of Montargis undoubtedly stands the 
very foremost on the list of canine accusers; but 
the story is too well known, too legendary, and 
too long, to allow of repetition here. 

Another Denunciating Dog, bearing the sin- 
gular name of ‘* Bristol,” is recorded in the judi- 
cial annals of the south of France. It dates from 
the year 1718. 

A Marseilles paper-merchant went to make 
purchases at Toulon. ‘That done, he left Toulon 
to return to Marseilles. His wife and son, ap- 
prised of his departure, awaited his coming 
four long days they waited in vain in a state of 
fearful and ever-increasing anxiety. On the 
morning of the fifth day their dog, who had 
accompanied his master in his journey, arrived 
alone. ‘The poor creature was in a pitiable state. 
Every sound of his voice, every movement he 
made, announced the deepest grief. He licked 
his mistress’s hands, lay down at her feet, and 
began to howl. 

** Misfortune has come to the house,” she said. 
** A presentiment of evil chokes my breath. If 
your father should be dead! The Lord have pity 
on us!” 

“If you wish, 
search of him.” 

‘*Go, my boy; go by all means. Take Bris- 
tol with you. He will be sure to lead you to his 
master, alive or dead.” 

Bristol, hearing what was said, rose to his feet 
and walked slowly toward the door. The young 
man saddled a good horse, and set off at once 
upon his mission. He did not return until the 
following day. During the whole time of his ab- 
sence his mother had prayed and wept. 

**You are alone,” she said; ‘‘1 understand 
what that means. Your father is no more, and 
I am left a widow.” 

He knelt by her side, and Bristol licked their 
hands while they wept together. 

** What information have you obtained ?” 
asked. 

** My father | 
of Cogniou.’ 

For a whole month the authorities on the one 
hand, and the widow and her son on the other, 
made every effort to discover the murderer ;_ but 
all in vain: they could not even find out any in- 
dividual on whom they could fix a reasonable 
suspicion. Six months elapsed. The attention 
of the officers of justice being directed to more 
recent crimes, they thought no more of the paper- 
merchant. But those he had left still mourned 
his loss. Bristol had lost all his gayety. He 
spent whole hours sorrowfully stretched on a lit- 
tle straw in the court-yard of the house, 

One evening, while following his young master 
about the town, he entered with him into a café 
in which several strangers were assembled. ‘The 
young man took his seat at a table beside a cou- 
ple of acquaintances, and Bristol, having nothing 
better to do, beguiled the time by walking up and 
down the room. Suddenly, after uttering a low 
growl, he furiously flew at a tall thin man who 
was amusing himself with a game of draughts. 

The man, in alarm, called out for help. ‘The 
guests rose from their seats and crowded round 
him. ‘They tried to keep the dog back; they 
beat him severely about the head and loins; but 
all to no purpose, It only redoubled Bristol's 
fury. He paid no attention to the persons who 
maltreated him ; all his rage was directed against 
the man who was playing draughts. As soon as 
he was driven off he attacked him again. He 
tore his clothes and bit his legs. 

‘* This is insufferable, abominable!” 
by-standers, addressing Bristol's owner. 
off your dog, and take him out of the room.’ 

With some difficulty the young man succeeded 
in making the enraged animal loose his hold, and 
could find no other means of calming him except 
by carrying him quite out of the café. But be- 
fore they had gone a a hundred steps Bristol left his 
master, returned to the café, and again attacked 
the tall thin stranger. Once more the young 
man was obliged to employ ture arate the 
dog from his enemy. 


mother, I am ready to go in 


she 


1as been murdered in the forest 


shouted the 
Call 
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Among the witnesses of this terrible scene there 
happened to be a commercial gentleman who had 
formerly been intimately acquainted with the pa 
per-merchant Pale and trembling with emo 
tion, he approached the young man, and inquired 
in a whisper, ** When your father took his un- 
fortunate journey to Toulon had he this dog 
with him ?” 

% Vea” replied the paper - merc hant's son. 
** Bristol even reached our house before the dis- 
aster which has ruined us was known.” 

During this secret conversation Bristol, v 
his master held in check by means of a rope tied 
round his neck, made extraordinary effort 
loose. 

‘**T may be mistaken,” the other continued, 

*but it is just possible this man may be vow 
father’s murderer. Remain here while all th 
people are talking among themselves about what 
has happened ; I will run to the Commissaire de 
Police for a force sufficient to arrest the man.” 

In a quarter of an hour he came back with a 
posse of men, who surrounded and filled the pub- 
lic house. The suspected individual was at once 
arrested and conducted forthwith to prison. On 
searching him they found upon him the paper- 
merchant's watch and several other trinkets which 
were identified as having been his property. 
possession of these articles was a strong presump- 
tion of the prisoner's guilt; but it was also proved 
that, on the day of the murder, he had been met 

y a little girl as he came out of the forest of 
Cogniou. Other corroborative evidence turned 
up. He was found guilty and condemned to 
death. After strong and reiterated protestations 
of innocence, he avowed the crime to his con 
fessor at the last moment as he was mounting 
the very stéps of the scaffold. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We always have felt a warm sympathy with the 
courageous individual who, after having tried in vain 
to open a window in the car in which he was travel- 
ing, at fength summarily dashed his elbow through 
the one adjacent to his own seat. Of course the out- 
raged conductor was on hand instantly, with indig- 
nant reproaches. ‘‘ What's to pay?!" coolly inquired 
the offender. ‘One dollar,” was the stern reply. A 
two-dollar bill was immediately proffered. ‘ No mat- 
ter about the change,” said the imperturbable man 
with lungs, “I'll take another pane instead ;" and, 
without further ceremony, he made a second breath- 
ing-hole, 

If the unhappy mortals who are confined in the pas- 
senger-cars on some of our most frequented railroad 
routes should yield to their impulses many a window 
would be smashed. Even in a short trip, as from New 
York to Philadelphia, one fortunate—or unfortunate— 
enough to be the possessor of a pair of lungs, requir- 
ing a certain amount of oxygen, suffers not a little dis- 
comfort, and really is obliged to make his own private 
arrangements to obtain enough fresh air to sustain 
life. You enter a car atJersey City. Whew! A blast 
of hot air greets you, calling to mind the story of the 
burning fiery furnace, heated “one seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated.” A red-hot stove 
stands at either end of the car. Windows all closed ; 
those minute apertures called ventillators all closed. 
You tind a seat—a nauseating faintness steals over you 
—you tug madly at your window—it sticks fast—you 
try to open a ventillator with yoar umbrella—but there 
is some secret fastening ; again you try your window, 
and at length force it up. Of course, you will take 
cold with that dranght pouring in, and you in a vio- 
lent perspiration. But what else is to be done? The 
heat is fearful, the close air insupportable, and suffo- 
cation is a hard death when it approaches in such a 
way. And so you keep the window alternately open 
and closed through the journey. Perhaps the con- 
ductor is compassionate enough by-and-by to let a 
breath in by the tiny doors in the roof of the car; but 
at every station a relentless creature crams the wood 
into the stoves, without the slightest regard to the ex- 
isting temperature. Is there no blissful future, which 
with spirit vision we can discern, when railroad cars 
will be constructed and regulated on physiological 
principles ? 

A startling phenomenon recently occurred at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. An Artesian well had been sunk 
to the depth of 280 feet, and the boring was still going 
on, when suddenly the machinery stopped, and a deaf- 
ening explosion ensued, followed by a stream of boil- 
ing water, gushing with terrible force through the 
tube from the depths below. One of the workmen re- 
ceived a jet of scalding water in his neck and breast, 
and others were badly burned. This unexpected dis- 





The | 


covery of a subterranean lake of boiling water occa- | 


and has g 





sioned much excitement in the vicinity, 
en rise to many strange theories. 
tacle of a great column of steam rising from the midst 
of the vast snow-clad plain in mid-winter is indeed 


The singular spec- | 


wonderful, and bids fair to furnish a prolific theme for | 


scientitic investigation. 

Do not give imagination too much freedom. A 
Pennsylvania farmer had violent symptoms of hydro- 
phobia, on the supposition that he had been bitten by 
a dog. It was demonstrated, however, that he was 
not bitten at all, and he is now perfectly eured. 

A new style of skate has been patented, with which 
a person can walk as readily on a frozen or any other 
surface, as with ordinary boots or shoes. Thisis good 
news, but it will keep until next winter. We have 
had an abundant supply of cold weather, snow, and 
ice for this season. 

From all parts of Europe the intelligence of the suf- 
ferings of the poor is most distressing. In Paris 
50,000 rations are issued daily from the soup-kitchens 
of the Prince Imperial, and the other large cities of 
France are full of misery and want. In Algiers the 
victims of famine are so numerous that the dead are 
buried in great trenches, like the dead after a battle. 
In Tunis 8000 have died in two months. 

‘“‘ Reconstruction” seems to be going on in a some- 
what novel form, although too slowly perhaps to suit 
the most progressive ideas. Several cases are record- 





ed in a Virginia newspaper of negroes who are gradu- | 


ally turning white. In one instance 


the first indica- | 


tion of a change in complexion was given by the ap- | 


pearance of a white spot behind the ear; in another 
the phenomenon was heralded by a white patch on 
the chin. 
of this kind the subjects bear on their physiognomies 
all the features of the full-blooded African. 

A Boston paper claims for that city ‘‘ pre-eminence 
in one branch of the art of stealing, and that is the 
stealing of newspapers. “It is not,” remarks the 
journal referred to, ‘the abstraction of newspapers 
from the steps and doorways of private houses, by 
street boys, that merits particular reprobation; the 
boys know no better, and the law can deal with their 


It is a remarkable fact that in most cases | 


misdeeds. But the h 
who occupy stores ¢ 
markets, of slyly s 
left in entries and « 
reading eratia, seems to t 







in by grown men, 
» and iness in the 
ip their neighbors’ papers, 
thus getting good 


tand inost notable 
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development of wh: kleptomania 
The extent to whict prac is carried in Boston 
entitles our city to r: unk among the first stealists of the 
age, in one department of the business at least.” 


Two interesting disc rveries have t ween made ii North 











Stonington, Connecticut. Some time ago ali 
was built with a dar k re edd 1 stone which al 
there, and on heating it to the temperature 1 
the whole fabric melted as tt th it were le: 
has recently been discovered to be glass in a na 
state. There have been specimens of it sent te 
manufactory, and fine gx s have been made from 
them, More recently a stratum of fine white sand has 
been found, which is ascertained to be 
quartz, and of creat val 1 the ma 
glass 
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A curious invention has been patented—according 
to report—to prevent a hat being carried off by any 
other person than the owner, “ by applying to it an 


obstruction which shall impede or preve nt its wear 
excepting at the will of the person to whom said head- 
cover belongs ;" a! a the invention is described as 
consisting of a “suitable locking obstruction so ap- 
plied to the hat ‘o restrain the from being 
worn till such obst. action is removed or sufficiently 
displaced by unlocking it.” This will be approved by 
the hat-wearing portion of humanity. Can not the 
patent be modified to suit umbrellas? 


as latter 





Some years ago a certain professor somewhere g 
up a hair restorative that was larg: tised as 
being almost miracuk in restor i 
heads that had been bare for years. 





us 





timonials was one signed by one hut reymen 
In a certain city, as it happens, there is a druggist « 
the same name as the above-named professor, and t 
also happens to keep the “restorative” for sale. One 
day an elderly lady entered his st and inquired of 
the clerk if the professor wae in rT © clerk referre 
her to the proprietor sitting at the de sk The old lady 
approached him and said: ‘1 have called to ask about 
thy hair resterative." The proprietor took a large 
three-dollar bottle enveloped in labels and testim 
nials, calling the lady's attention particularly to 
one signed by one hundred clergymen 

This decided the sale; but while the lady was 


ting her purse out to pay, she ventured one more qi 


tion: * Professor, does thee think will bring the 
hair out?” 

This was too much for the druggist. Raising his 
hat from his head, that is entirely bald, be replied: 
‘*Madam, you can see what it has done for me.” 

A burst of laughter involuntarily came from the 
clerks at the tableau of the professor standing with 
the hat in one hand and a three-dollar bottle of hair 





restorative in the other, and the old lady nowhere to 
be seen. 

There must be an opening for Mr. Bergh in Phila- 
delphia, while such notices as the following are ad 
mitted into “fire or indeed into any, news- 


papers : 

ig ee will BE SLAUOHTERED AT THE TAVERN OF 
the Phil I iW t Rai!r 

woe esacu, 1, 


Wednesday m st, © Geese, wea ‘ 


The Baltimore Train rans by the house 
»t PORTS, LOOK OUT! TWO LIVING 


BE bARS WT 11 BE SHOT 
BS on Tuesday afternoon at N AM bunt - 








ers, and tavern-keepers wishing to se ¢ a piece of t on 
vited. Come, and see how Grizzly will « 

How will the political and social views and deeds 
of the present impress those who look back upon 
them twenty years hence? In 1s5i—only abont six 
teen years ago—a woman was tried in Virginia for 
teaching a slave to read, and sentenced to two years 
in the Penitentiary. The indi t read that she, 
** not having the fear of God before her eyes, but moved 
and instigated thereto by the De did teach a cer 
tain negro woman to reac the Bible, to the great dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God.” 

Among the strangest of the strar rccidents which 
are constantly occurring is one which nearly cost a 
man his life, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. A fireman 


employed on a tow-boat went inside of a boiler, for 
the purpose of cleaning it. He was a portly man, and 
the aperture was none too large for him. Scarcely 
had he been at work for more than four or five min- 
utes when he was suddenly seized by a cramp, and 
commenced to swell. He soon crawled to the aper 


s0 much had he 
himeelf through 
He bawled lustily 
some hands to 


ture, and attempted to get out; but 
gained by the swelling that to force 
the hole was out of the question. 


for help, and his cries brought of the 


his assistance. They, however, were unable to relieve 
him from his plight; and the cramps rapidly becom 
ing worse, messengers were instantly wm itched for 
doctors, police, and blacksmiths. Thing oked very 
blue for some time, and it was proposed to cut away 
a strip of the boiler as a last recourse. This b b- 
jected to, eight or nine stalwart fellows seized the un- 
fortunate man, and, by a “long pull, a stror ull, 
and a pull all together," brought him throngh by main 
force. His clothes were torn in tatters, and his body 


badly bruised and scratched in various places 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 


Tue breaking up of winter each year leaves 
the streets of New York in the most horrible of 
The accumulated snows of the past 
of the streets piled like minia- 
began to melt 


conditions. 
winter, in many 
ture glaciers four or five feet high, 
under the warm rays of a bright sun which ap- 
peared on the morning of February 20, and very 
soon the streets were we ll-nigh impassable. Ou 
illustration on page 172 represents the difficulties 
and dangers and disasters of travel in the crowd- 
ed and muddy thoroughfares of the city ; and is 
a not exaggerated picture of a scene to be dail 
witnessed in almost any pi f the city at tl 
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POWDER MAGAZINES.—[Sxeronrp ny Tuwropors R. Davis.) 





ELLIS’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR—THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


tral] Park. Every building in either of these cities has a frontage 





ELLIS'S ISLAND POWDER MAGAZINES. 


Tue New York Sun lately called attention to the startling fact 
that New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and the numerous vil- 
lages on Staten Island, are now, and have been for a long time, in 
imminent peril of being at once destroyed by the explosions of the 
magazines on Ellis’s Island, which lies in New York Harbor, about 
half-way between the Battery and the New Jersey shore. We have 
had a sketch made of the Island, and after some inquiries into the 
facts in the case, find that the fears of the Sun are well-founded ; 
the million and a half of people residing in the vicinity of the City 
Hall of New York are daily and hourly in imminent danger of be- 
ing blown into atoms ! 

For more than forty years Ellis’s Island has been a fortified post 
and magazine of the Government. Fort Gibson, which is situated 
on it, is one of the last of the chain of defenses of the harbor, and 
mounts twelve 42-pounder guns. The Magazine buildings, six in 
number, are built of solid masonry with slate roofs. The capacity 
of the buildings admits of the storage of 5000 barrels or at least 
1000 tons of powder. There are at this time stored on the Island 
about 3000 barrels and a very large number of shells; while in the 
vicinity, and even nearer to Jersey City (in fact within a few rods 
of the Dépot of the Jersey Central Railroad), are the powder-boats 
of Messrs. Suir & Ranp, Dupont, and Hazzagp, usually contain- 
ing at least 5000 barrels, or more than 1000 tons. Thus, on the 
Island and in its immediate vicinity are stored at least 1500 tons 
of powder ! 

It has been clearly demonstrated by a simple arithmetical calcu- 
lation, based on actual experiments, that the gas-gemerated by the 
sudden combustion of 1500 tons of powder would exert, at a dis- 
tance of eight miles, a pressure of 200 pounds to the square yard. 
Within eight miles of Ellis’s [sland lies all of Jersey City, all of 
Brooklyn, and all of the populous part of New York below Cen- 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI, THE NEW 


ENGLISH PREMIER. 
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of at least 150 square yards, and would, therefore, in case of an 
explosion, receive a sudden shock of 30,000 pounds, before which 
the stoutest wall would instantly give way 

A great deal of precaution is taken to prevent any accidents on 
the Island ; as will be seen by a glance at our engraving, the mag- 
azines are plentifully supplied with lightning-rods; great care is 
taken in handling the powder; the workmen wear canvas shoes, 
.and are not allowed to carry pocket-knives or other steel or iron 
implements; and the metal-work used in the magazines is all of 
brass or copper. But still the greatest of precautions are some- 
times in vain. There is not the slightest necessity for accumulating 
this amount of powder in such close proximity to the most populous 
city in the country; and safety imperatively demands that Mr 
Grpeon WE LLEs, of the Navy Department, familiarly called ‘‘ Fa- 
ther Wet.xs,” by whose authority the powder is there, shall awake 
to the danger, and at once remove the combustible article from our 
doors. It is a subject which we should imagine might be of in 
terest enough to the municipality of New York to prompt an em- 
phatic protest. 


THE ‘NEW ENGLISH PREMIER, 

Ir is not often that a man without wealth or influence, reared 
to literature rather than politics, ridiculed and caricatured for his 
first book, defeated in his first political aspirations, and laughed 
down in his maiden. oration, scorned as a fop and despised as an 
adventurer, has risen by the force of his own genius to the highest 
offi¢e of the most powerful kingdom of Europe as has Bengamin 
Diskazwi, the new Premier of England. There is no more re- 
markable romance in history or biography than the story of the 
man who, on the 25th of Febraary, 1868, was ‘‘ sent for” by Queen 
Victoria, and requested to form a new Cabinet for the Government 
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COLORED PEOPLE GATHERING FIRE-WOOD—A WINTER SCENE IN VIRGINIA.—{Skercuev sy W. L. Suerrarp.] 
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of Great Britain. It is not the pleasantest of ro- 
mances; itis a story in which virtue does not 
fully triumph, in which cunning, if not fraud, is 
for the time successful; yet it is the story of a 
remarkable man who has passed into history not 
less positively and prominently than more honest 
and jess politic statesmen, and, therefore, 1t must 
be told.» 

Bensamin Disraert is the son of Isaac Dts- 
RAELI, the author of the celebrated ** Curiosities 
of Literature,” and was born in London, Decem- 
His early tastes were for litera- 





ber 21, 1805. 

ture, and while he was a very young man he 
published several novels, among the most re- 
I thle of which were ** Vivian Grey,” * Hen- 


rietta Temple.” and ** The Wondrous Tale of Al- 
tov.” The latter of these works attracted much 
gtention, and brought upon the author's head 
much ridicule. Many years ago Frazer's Mag- 
‘ne published among the portraits of its con- 
tributors a caricature of DisrRAELt, representing 
him as a dandy of the first water, following it 
Wali a DOem commencing: 
“The wondrous boy 
Who wrote Alroy, 
Which plainly shows, 
In verse and prose, 
How, long ago, 
\ ious Judah's lion banner rose.” 


ictor 





He entered, or rather attempted to enter, pub- 
lic life iu 1831, but was defeated in a contest for 
Parliament, and remained in private life until 
l when he entered the House of Commons 
from Maidstone. He went in as an adherent of 
the Pert party, and with a reputation as a mas- 
ter of satire and a finished orator, though he had 
i yed no such qualities, ‘**On the 
evening when he was to make his début,” writes 
one who heard him, ‘*there was a tremendous 
muster of Conservatives, and the agitation of the 
Whigs was extreine, the impression being gen- 


Lao7, 





- whose sword could part the falling veil, 


pear e 
while that of Sir Ropert Peet was cleaving 
iron bars. What was the joyful surprise on one 


side, and the rigid horror on the other, at the 
famous result of Diskaect’s first speech! Sir 
Rovert Peet fairly shouted out his cheers as 
the speaker began, but in vain. The orator be- 
gan by assuming the most ludicrously affected 
attitude, and the flourishes and flowers of his 
language were in such contrast with the paucity 
of his ideas that the members began to titter, 
and as he went on there arose such shouts of 
uncontainable laughter all over the House that 
Disraevi began to stammer, and presently broke 
down completely. As he took his seat he said, 
in words which show the confusion and embar- 
rassment under which he labored, but also the 
power that was in him: ‘I have begun many 
things several times, and have often succeeded 
at last. LI shall sit down now, but the time will 
come when you will hear me.’ Thenceforth for 
over two years Disraexi sat in the House with 
no more sign of life in him than was exhibited 
by one of its carved griffins.” 

“When he was heard again it was in opposition 
‘o the man and the party with whom he had 
originally acted, and it was DisRaELt who, in 


‘the most memorable invectives known to Par- 


liamentary annals, drove the great Tory chief, 
Peet, from, power, and destroyed forever the 
influence of Lord Joun Russect. 

Mr. Ewixe Rrecute, an old habitué of the 
Strangers’ Gallery of the English House of Com- 
mons, wrote of Disraust: ‘* We do not read that 
he was eloquent, argumentative, pathetic, or pa- 
triotic. Yon speak of him as you would of Tom 
Sayers. His admirers tell you that he was ‘in 
good condition’—that he ‘ showed fight’—that he 
was ‘plucky as usual'—that he ‘hit right and 
left’—that he was ‘up to the mark,’” ete. But 
new for years—certainly ever since his Reform 
Bill of 1859—the metaphors of the street con- 
cerning him have been histrionic. He does the 
**country gentleman trick”—he ‘‘ takes his ben- 
efit”—he ‘came out in the third act”—he ‘did 
the indignation well,” etc., ete. In his whole 
career he has been recognized only as a prac- 
ticed actor, a consummate, finished politician, 
whom: few trusted and all feared. 

Mr. Disrarti has thrice been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—first in 1852, then in 1858-59, 
and lastly in 1866—each time serving under 
Lord Derny. On the late resignation of Lord 
Derby Queen Victorta, as already stated, ap- 
pointed him to the vacant Premiership, 

= —__— 
ECONOMY OF MATERIAL. 

In almost every productive business a part of 
the material used fails to appear in the result. 
It is lost in the process. The cost of this part of 
the material.is, in fact, a diminution of the prof- 
its. In almost any process this wastage may be 
largely reduced by care. In some cases the dif- 
ference between an establishment that prospers 
and one that is not sufficiently profitable is due 
to the fact that one reduces the wastage to the 
lowest possible degree, while the other disregards 
it. 

Che photographer’s sensitive paper is prepared 
with a solution of silver. A certain amount of 
this paper is necessarily thrown out of the result, 
in the form of rejected pictures printed too dark 


‘or too light, and in the clippings made in mount- 


ing the perfect copies, ‘These wasted pieces lie 
on the floor of the finishing-room, but if they 
» thrown away it would reduce the balance- 
1eet by a considerable sum. ‘They are carefully 
ithered up every day, and are burned to extract 
ie silver they contain. ‘Thus a part of the waste 
saved, 
he desire to turn out only first-class work in- 
clines the photographer to allow liberal margins 


sl 
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} 
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. for trimming, and to reject freely all pictures that 


do not come up to a high standard of excellence. 
‘The desire to reduce the waste inclines him to 
pass those that are not quite perfect, and to be 


| will tell very materially upon his profits. 
| plain that it is better to reduce the wastage by 


a proof or have an extra picture in the dozen. The 
degree of good judgment which he uses in bal- 
ancing such conflicting considerations as these 
It is 


care in the printing so as to avoid producing im- 
perfect copies than by merely endeavoring to 
rescue the silver from those that are unskillfully 
spoiled, 

This is but an illustration of principles which 
apply to every business. One striking difference 
between the methods of artisans in Europe and 
those in this country is the superior economy of 
the former. In other respects the comparison is 
much to the advantage of our operatives; but it 
is probably true in general that American arti- 
sans are prone to be liberal with material and care- 
less of waste. The employer often forgets that a 
profitable workman must not only know how to 
perform his direct function, but must also be able 
and willing to do it with a proper economy of ma- 
terial and a due regard to the wastage. 

In some processes the waste is very great. In 
the imperial carpet factory of the Emperor of 
France, where immense velvet carpets nearly half 
an inch in thickness are made by hand for the 
palaces of Paris, about one-half of the yarn used 
is cut off and thrown away in shreds in the proc- 
ess of trimming the threads down to the proper 
surface of the fabric. In some processes, on the 
other hand, almost every atom can be utilized. 
Thus, in the great cutlery establishments of Shef- 
field, where ivory-handled table-knives are the 
chief article of manufacture, the ivory is cut in a 
clean room set apart for the purpose. Pieces too 
small for handles are shaped for pocket-knives ; 
those too small for pocket-knives are shaped for 
little penknives ; bits too small for penknives are 
made marketable as tooth-picks and key labels, 
and even the clips and the white dust from the 
saws and lathes are sold at a good price, for mak- 
ing gelatine of the finest kind, Literally nothing 
is lost. In this way, after the waste has been re- 
duced to the lowest point, the residuum may some- 
times be turned to account. 

One of the most curious windows to be seen in 
the streets of Paris is that of the glove-maker. 
The benches of the cutters stand one behind an- 
other, in a row running back from the window, 
each with its journeyman at work facing the light. 
The foremost has his bench on the window- 
sill, so that one passing by may stop and watch 
all his motions. Before him lies a slab of black 
marble or oak, on which he spreads a skin that 
he stretches and shaves with a broad, flat instru- 
ment which is neither a knife nor a chisel nor a 
seraper, but a little of each. Under his hands 
the skin shows a wonderful elasticity. Whatever 
form a piece is cut in is soon lost. A long piece 
becomes square, or a square piece becomes long 
and narrow. Exhausting the extensibility in one 
direction renews it in the other. The ‘* fit” of 
the glove depends upon the disposition made of 
this elasticity. The pieces must be so cut out 
that the glove shall give in breadth, but shall not 
grow longer by wearing. 

The hands are first cut out from a number of 
skins of the same hue; and every piece and shred 
that is left in this process the workman puts into 
a jar that stands before him. ‘The pieces thus 
saved are afterward taken in hand and stretched 
and shaped anew, and from the longer slips the 
sides of fingers are cut out. Pieces too short for 
this purpose afford the gores that are put in be- 
tween the fingers or at the thumb. Scraps that 
are not appropriate for these purposes are laid 
aside, and in the other window where goods are 
displayed even these may be seen utilized in the 
form of tiny kid gloves for dolls, 

The feasibility of making use of refuse frag- 
ments depends often upon the existence of a de- 
mand for such little articles as these, ‘The im- 
mense demand for expensive dolls in Paris en- 
ables many trades to use up, in making miniature 
articles for them, what would otherwise be lost. 
Almost every article that is used by human beings 
is made also for dolls. The shoemaker turns his 
scraps of colored kid into boots, gaiters, and slip- 
pers an inch long, which are sold at from half a 
franc to three francs a pair. ‘The modiste or mil- 
liner catches together her tags and shreds of lace, 
velvet, and ribbons to make dolls’ hats. The 
umbrella-maker displays tiny umbrellas. Small 
fragments of sheet-tin and other metals are worked 
up into miniature utensils of every sort, some of 
which are for dolls and some for children, but 
more for various little uses of real life; for 
French people like to use little things for little 
purposes, and to have every vessel fit its function 
as snugly as a glove fits the hand. 

Every line of trade thus seeks its own channels 
of economizing the surplus of material. ‘The 
harness-maker and saddler produce little shawl- 
straps, only large enough to enable a lady to car- 
ry her water-proof or shawl, and little leather lug- 
gage labels, to be buckled to the handles of trunks, 
into which the owner’s card may be slipped, to be 
changed from time to time without removing the 
label. The shreds from the currier’s and the sad- 
dler’s floor are compressed in round, flat cakes 
and sold with fuel, for the purpose of deadening 
and prolonging the fire in ranges and stoves. 
Some part of the refuse of the kitchen is used in 
France for the same purpose. 

The Parisian joiner’s shop affords a good illus- 
tration of ingenuity in this respect. It exhibits 
a display of boxes and other wood-work in which 
it would seem as if every chip must have been 
used up. ‘There are packing-boxes of every size, 
from large dry-good cases down, and the series 
is continued in nests of little square boxes with 
lids hinged on with wire. Boxes for foot-warm- 
ers, jointed brackets for shelves or bird-cages, 
foot-stools, change-tills for shop drawers, trunks 
for dolls, and mouse-traps are piled in the open 
window. And in a glass case are protected the 
more ornamental little pieces; tiny boxes for 





postage staimps, toy and puzzle boxes, and other 


. 





' a little close in never allowing a customer to keep | little articles of wood ; while in the door, perhaps, ! 


may be seen a tall basket of splinters and shay- 
ings for kindling, with a ticket indicating the 
price. 

: It is to be observed that, even where a demand 
exists for such incidental articles, there will be a 
loss of time in turning the hand to their produc- 
tion which may counterbalance the economy ot 
material. And many, if not most persons, will 
succeed better in producing a few articles in large 
quantity, than if they divide the attention among 
a number, some of which are of minor import- 
ance. 

But, notwithstanding this, there can be no 
doubt that a vast value is annually lost in wasted 
material. The problem is, while maintaining 
the advantages of division of labor, and avoiding 
the loss consequent on transferring skill from one 
process to another, to introduce such economies 
of material and such methods of utilizing the 
wastage as shall enhance the profits of the bus- 
iness. 





ROUNDELAY. 


Tue dew is pearl’d upon the grass, 
The bending ferns are tipp’d with it, 
And heaven has made a looking-glass 
Of the gemm’d earth, and God is writ 
On all that is, on all that was. 


Rathe flowers hang upon the hedge— 
The tapestry of Nature’s looms, 
And on the narrow foot-path edge 
The violet lives, the primrose blooms, 
The lily rises from the sedge. 


A white moon sails athwart the sky, 
Across the cloudy crests of foam, 

And lovers’ vows there seem to lie, 
Like shallops on their restless home, 

And seem to smile on you and me. 


Queen Night has never deck’d her brow 
With softer coronal of light, 
Nor oped so wide to us below 
The purple mantle of her might, 
That we may see sweet heaven through. 


Join hands, while through the finger-tips 
Our hearts are met in faith and love, 
And in the eyes and on the lips 
Hosannas rise: look, sweet, above, 
See night, and night’s Apocalypse. 


Come, lay thy beauty’s length upon 

The couch of moss, and hear the words 
The stream, loved of the silent moon, 

Is singing to the vesper birds; 
Come, sweet, the dawn will catch us soon. 





THE POPE’S PARADISE. 


Pore Pivs IX. has made the Papal States of 
Italy truly the ‘‘ paradise of fools.” He has suc- 
ceeded in effecting in that beautiful land such a 
miracle as has never before been accomplished 
by a human—he has there abolished the primeval 
curse—made labor therein to cease. The blessed 
dwellers in the papal paradise no longer endure 
the uncomfortable sweat in which it was foretold 
that man should eat, but this blessed privilege is 
accompanied by one little inconvenience, there is 
no bread to eat. Summer and winter, all the 
year round, there reigns unbroken idleness in the 
dominions of Pope Pio Nono. ‘The subjects of 
his happy sceptre may sing and play the live-long 
day, for the labors of the loom and the plow 
never tax their strength nor occupy their hours. 
Free as the lilies of the field, they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin; and, like the birds of the air, 
they neither sow nor gather into barns. 

We started out to tell something of the agri- 
culture of the Papal States, but there is a diffi- 
culty in handling the subject ; and it is precisely 
this—that there is no subject to handle. A soil 
that is never plowed; fields that never bear; a 
country in which seed-time and harvest have 
ceased, furnish but slender materials—and one 
should think but slender temptation—for an arti- 
cle on agriculture. ‘We are shut up to descant, 
not on plows, and oxen, and carts pressed down 
under a load of golden sheaves, but on marshy 
pools, bituminous heaps, swine, foxes, and bare 
earth. The husbandry of the Papal States is 
truly deplorable. The methods of cultivation 
are antiquated; capital is lacking, skill is lack- 
ing, and the very tools of labor are lacking; and 
soils which, in the time of the old Romans, were 
richly dressed, and waved with golden grain, 
have now fallen out of cultivation, and reverted 
into a desert. 

For this scene of neglect and desolation the 
Papal Government is directly responsible. It 
gives no encouragement to industry. On the 
contrary, by oppressive tariffs, and by absurd 
and preposterous legislation, it does all in its 
power to crush it. ‘The very implements of la- 
bor it denies to its people. ‘The price of iron in 
the Papal States is usually four times that in En- 
gland; and is so because the Government has 
placed upon its importation a duty that is pro- 
hibitive. Thus iron is beyond the reach of the 
cultivator: and even were it abundant, there are 
no mechanics in the Roman States to make the 
instruments he needs for tilling the soil. What, 
in that case, does the Government do? Why, 
it completes the ruin of agriculture by forbidding 
the introduction of machines. Such cultivation 
as wooden implements can give it the land re- 
ceives ; but that is of the poorest and most sloy- 
enly kind; and the most part of the country is 
left to nature, which, more kindly than the Gov- 
ernment, covers it at certain seasons with a mild 
herbage. ‘The Roman farmer gives his land nei- 
ther seed nor ctlture nor compost. The true 
foster-parent of the idleness and vagabondism 
which abound in the Papal States is the Papal 
Government ; and yet it is to preserve this Gov- 
ernment that Louis Napoleon moves all France 
and Eurepe to go to war! 
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DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
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tures on the Evidences of gage! in the Nine- 
teenth ow. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
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On the ** Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By Avzert Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 
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THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
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ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
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MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dr 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mutock 
Crarx, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A 
Noble Life,” “Christian's Mistake,” ‘‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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“The Days of 7 Pig “ Car’ ford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 87 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8yo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Awsre Trow- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” “ Theo 
Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” “Played Out,” “ Called 
to Account,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Gronar Mac 
Donatp, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET ; oF, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emi FryGarr Caren. 8yo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sanau Tyrer. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of “ Paul Massie.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON'S YEAR. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 8Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


STONE EDGE. A Tale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Harrre & Brormenrs will send the above works by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. 8S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


$1 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Short-Hand without a Master. price 25 cts. ; 
Ven uism without a Master, price 15 cts. 
Sent postpaid by O. A. Roorsacn, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE MAGNETIC POCKET TIME-KEEPER and 
Compass, in handsome case, with glass shade, steel and 
metal works. Warranted to denote correct time, or 
money returned. Post free for $1 by W. Holt, Watch- 
maker, cor. Gold St. and Fulton Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HOTOGRAPHS—All kinds. se ee 26c. Address 

A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, wil! 
dispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six 
first-class makers, at bargains, for cash, or will take 
one-fifth cash, and balance in montaly installments, 
for rent, and rent money applied if purchased 


Le: LOOK! A handsome Book, with full 
Instructions in the Art of Ventriloquism, a true 

Guide to Politeness, sent, together with the Lover's Se- 

cret, for 25c. Gumbridge & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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546 BROADWAY. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 
TO ERECT A 


NATIONAL ASYLUM FOR 
DISABLED SOLDIERS 


UPON 
The Battle-Field of Gettysburg. 
TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 


The sale of tickets in aid of the Asylum Fund will 
close on the 27th of April next, at which time the dis- 
tribution of awards will positively be made. 

With a view of making an immediate return to those 
assisting the enterprise, a SERIES OF GRAND MU- 
SICAL FESTIVALS have been arranged as follows: 


AT 
Irving Hall, New York, March 7, 21, and 28. 
Irving Hall, New York, April 4 and 18. 
Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, E. D., March 14. 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, April 11. 


AND AT 
Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, April 25. 
On which latter occasion a Committee will be chosen 
by the audience to associate with the Management in 
making the distribution of 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents, 
AB FOLLOWS: 
$230,000 IN GREENBACKS, 
THE FAMOUS YACHT ‘‘ HENRIETTA,” 
$286,950 IN DIAMOND: 
$25,000 IN VALUABLE BOOKS AND ALBUMS. 
|For Schedule of Awards, see descriptive circulars.) 


The distribution will commence on Monday, April 
27, at 10 o'clock A.M., at Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 


phia. 
HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 
Orders may be sent to us in registered letters or 
——— orders, in sams from $1 to $25, at our risk. 
arger amuunts should be sent in drafts or by express, 
at the following Club Rates: 


5 Tickets to one address.......... $4 50 
10 Ticke s to one address.......... 900 
20 Tickets to one address.......... 17 50 
40 Tickets to one address.......... 35 00 
50 Tickets to one address.......... 43 50 

100 Tickets to one address.......... 85 00 


Address all orders and communications to 


Gettysburg Asylum Association, 
No. 546 Broadway, New York. 
BROOKLYN, No. 367 Fulton Street. 


BROOKLYN, E. D., No. 217 Grand Street. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1L., CORY BROTHERS, Agents. 


NO DRUGS FOR ME. 


Let those who cling to drugs, 
The poison swallow down, 
Blister with Spanish bugs, 
Bleed, purge, and vomit round. 











Dumb beasts disgusted turn 
Their noses high in air; 

Brute instinct makes them spurn, 
Refuse it every where. 


Shall man be lower still— 

Coax, force the nostrums down 
Between the teeth, and kil 

A child in every town? 


A mother holds the nose 
And pries the jaws apart ; 

Her child, compelled by blows, 
Will drink to save more smart, 


FAREWELL TO THE TRADE. 

No drug-stores in future will be supplied with PAIN 
PAINT or Pain Annhilator except at retail prices. 
Yherefore, after druggists have disposed of their pres- 
ent stock on hand, my connection with the trade vir- 
tually ends forever. Druggists make their profits on 
Lage arg and drugs. It would be inconsistent for 
me te divide my profits with those who deal in drugs 
or countenance their use. Iam, and have been for a 
long period, opposed to the absurd eustom of swal- 
lowing medicine. The practice is certainly a relic of 
the darkest and most barbarous ages, and it is utterly 
at variance with the enlightenment of the nineteent 
century ; and what little influence I may have shall 
be thrown in the scale of humanity. Offices will be 
opened at all important points, where the rich or 
poor alike can test the benefit derived from the appli- 
cation of PAIN PAINT or Pain Annihilator, free of 
cost, and purchase my remedies if satisfied with re- 
sults. In the mean time, those who live at a distance, 
who can not avail themselves of the privilege of prac- 
tically testing their merits, will be furnished at the 
following prices, free of express charges: Pint bottles 
of Paint, $5; quart bottles, $8—for removing all pain 
of every name and nature; or half a dozen pint bot- 
tiles of Annihilator for $6; one dozen, $12—for caring 
catarrh and colds in the head. PAIN PAINT cures 
and removes all pain, and Annihilator cures catarrh. 
If a less amount is ordered, the purchaser pays express 
charges. All orders sent on receipt of the money. 
Any of the following free offices will furnish it: 170 
Chatham Square, New York, General Depot; or 622 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, 8. H. Hastings, Agent; or 
76 Cornhill, Boston ; or 33 South Pear] Street, Albany ; 
or 126 Superior Street, Cleveland ; or 184 Vine Street, 





Cinciunati. Prices range from 25 cents per.bottle up- 
ward. No goods can be sent by mail. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor aud Sole Proprietor. 


EVTPR% 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
ig much time and expense. Circulars containing 
mation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
en ions, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
nen books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


i 3 RY HB BEST. In order to introduce 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOREKER 


e Great National, RURAL, LITERARY, and FAM- 
1LY WEEKLY) to general notice and support in ev- 
er, seetion of the U. 8S. and Canada, the Thirteen Num- 
bers of this Quarter will be sent, on Trial, for onty 
FIFTY CENTS! The numbers will contain more 
and better Reading, Illustrations, &c., than the whole 
year of many & monthly costing $1 to $3. The Rurat 
was greatly ENLARGED AND IMPROVED in Jan’y, 
and is now by far the Best and Most Complete (as it 
has long been the Leading and Largest-Circulating) 
Journal of its Class on the Continent. It Employs 
the Best Talent (having able Corresponding Editors 
1ud Contributors in the East and West, North and 
Soyth), is Beautifully Printed, Finely Illustrated, and 
idlapted to every Family of Taste in both Town and 
Country. Full price, $3 a year; Trial Trip only Fifty 
Cents. Address D. D. T. M EK, 

Rochester, N. Y., or 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Vy ery truly, 









1 00 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid 
' for 25 cts.; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers 
for 25 cts. ; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 
for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
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Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like fold in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
h watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
> 9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
f-#-—and well finished, with a view to the t results in regard to wear 
= and time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
= 2 been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in ap arance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. 8 sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay avi the express charges. 


C.5.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
sy~ TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 













Y J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. \ ANTED, AGENTS. — $200 per month the year 
1 round, or a certainty of to $800 PER MONTH 
to those haniug a small capii We guarantee the 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the | above one any to a nts # their 
Dutch Republic. A History. By Joux Lo- | tnd Fruit-Grower North’ and South, should send ai 


> 7; ‘ Thi once for particulars. Please call on or address J. 
THROP MotLey. With a Portrait vf*William AHEARN & CO., 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 
of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50. 








THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. History | Burnisher, Pencil mer, Paper Cutter, and Pen 


7.2 - : ; Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death | Gy make $10 a day. Sampies sent by mail for 80c., 


of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ a ae oe + he anon MORSE ERASER 
« ma : ‘ rary Street, Philade . 

Truce. With a full View of the English-Dutch 4 ny ~— a 

Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and OOK AGENTS WANTED, for Dr. WM. SMITH'S 

J ‘ S acs : DICTIONARY or tue BIBLE. Written by 70 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By J. of the most distinguished divines in Europe and Amer- 

Loruror Morey, LL.D., D.C.L., Author | i Tiustrated with over 125 Steel and Wood En- 


: roam rravings. In one large octavo volume. Price $3 50. 
of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Por- | The only edition published in America condensed by Dr. 
traits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00, 








Smith’s own hand. We employ no General Agents, 

and offer extra inducements*to Agents dealing with 

us. Send for Descriptive circu and see our terms. 
J. B. BURR & CO., Publishere? Hartford, Conn. 





All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley emi- 
nently possesses. His mind is broad, his industry un- 
wearied. In power of dramatic description no mod- GENTS WANTED for an Illustrated Book, enti- 
ern historian—except = Mr. Carlyle—surpasses tled A PICTURE or rus DESOLATED STATES. 
him, and in analysis of character he is elaborate and | This work covers the whole subject on which t 
distinct.— Westminster Review. party struggle of 1868 hi Freight, largest com- 

Mr. Motley—we owe him English homage.—London | mission, and a preminm o paid. For fall partic- 
Times. ulars address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Motley’s place is now with Hallam and Lord 
J 
All the Family Sewing. 


Mahon, Alison and Macaulay, in the old country, and 

with Washington Irving, Prescott, and Bancroft in 

this.—New York Times. ; 2 
The name of Motley now stands in the front rank BARTLETT'S Reverstnte SEWING MACHINES 

of living historians.—Church Journa!. are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 

—— $25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 

Pcstisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | circulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett 

Machine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


Haw & Broruers will send the above Works | — 
‘ok en teen by 30 gallons of Whisky for $1. Send 50 cent 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United y for 3! € 
States, on receipt of the price. stamp to A.J. R, Station C, New York. 

















An Original American Novel, 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. 


M. RHOUSEKEEPER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GASTON FAY. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of Seventy-five Cents. 








The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoiees of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 

OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 

MLXED (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S8Uc., 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 B td. 

IMPERIAL (green), 50c., G0c., T0c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 BW td. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 8Uc., Wec., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN 9c,, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B b. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® tb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 0¢., %&e., 80c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Boapem, and 
Families who use Marve quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Diuner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80c, per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Cousumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 80 days, and have the money refunded. : aye 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. : ¥ 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by post-office money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 

-Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 

their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘The Great American Tea Company.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 

either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 











ARCHITECTURAL 
TRON WORKS, 
FOURTEENTH STRERT, syrwrex AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President 
Frre-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind os Iron Work for Building Purposes, also fot 
Bridges. 


BE BOOKS. Oratory, SAcrep anu 
Sgounar, by Pittenger—Introduction by Hon 
John A. Bingham, $1 50, Lire i tur West, or, Sto- 
ries of the Mississippi Valley, by N.€. Meeker, of N.Y. 
i #2 00. Hisrony or a Movrurv. or Brean, 
$200, Tur Servants or rue Stomacnu, $1 75. Pope's 
Essay on Man, illustrated, $1. Atsop's Fables, illus- 
trated, $1. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, $5. 
And all works on Physiology, Phrenology, Ethnology, 
and the Natural Sciences, for sale by 8. R. Wexts, 359 
Broadway, N.Y. Send stamp for ‘Sproat, Last” of 
more than 50 private med. works, with prices, postpaid. 








HE LITTLE JOKER—Ful! of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifully Colored, will 
sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


BARD & BROTHERS, 
GOLD PENS, 
PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN -CASES, 
TOOTH-PIOKS, é&e., &c 


JAMES PD. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CORNS BRIGGS’S CURATIVE 
'%e for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing 
Nails. Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but 
soothes, softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Draggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00, 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York, 
HE PHRENOGLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
March contains: Disraesi, the English Minister: 
Jouw Brient, the Reformer; Hon. Tiwotny O. Howe, 
U.8.8.; Tuomas Atten Reep, the celebrated Short- 
hand Reporter; “Jewnre Jone;" Cuarurs Kean; 
E.izaneta Buackweit; Seeing not Believing; No 
Basiness ! The Broad Way ; Paverrism, its Cause and 
Cure. Only $3 a year, or 30 cents a number. Ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, Editor, 889 Broadway, New York. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
MARCH, 1868. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixnau Mviocn 
Cratx, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthily in the world.—New York 
bserver. 


It meets precisely the popular taete, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 





‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moonetone," a Novel, by Witkie CoLtins, 
Author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


The model newspaper of our country.—. ¥. Even» 
ing Post. 
he articles upon public qnestions which appear in 
Hasrcer’s Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mitue. 


The Bazan, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 


{ newspapers,—Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MaGazrne, One Year......$4 00 

Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrer's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Macazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Harrrn's 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. ° 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macazrne, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, wil) be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weex:y, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or — 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weraty or Baran, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. : 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wree«ty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 


| when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 


sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazive, the Werxry, or the 
Bazar, the name and address ehould de clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, buth the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrre & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tens ror Apvertisine in Harper's Pentonrcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $260; Half Page, 
$126; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 
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A BRACE OF DEAD DUCKS. 


Forney, D.D., ro Anpy. ‘‘ How do you like it yourself—eh?”’ 


one ye an : eaasaaati 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 BROADWAY, 4 doors below Broome St. 
WHITE FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, Second 
Choice, 143 Pieces, $30. 
TEA SETS, same, 44 Pieces, $7. 

FRENCH GOLD EDGE TEA SETS, $11. 
A NEW ENIFE. 
J. RUSSELL & CO., 
GREEN RIVER-WORKS, 

a | MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
TABLE CUTLERY 
AND POCKET KNIVES, 
OFFER TO THE TRADE 
A EK; W KNIFE 
FOR 
HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, ann RESTAURANTS. 


N 


This Kuife is forged—Handle and Blade—from one 
bar of steel, is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
strongest, most durable, and cheapest knife in the 
market. Office, 


60 Beekman Street, New York. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York, 
Imm 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, and Under Wear, 
For Ladies. 


¢z™ Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


rter and Mauufucturer of 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 


FOR 


} NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt @? price and postage. One package, 
31.00, postage 6 cents; mx Go $5.00, +t cts.; twelve do., 

$9.00, WT ORNE ts. Sold by ali druggists. 
URNER & CO., 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 








TIGT 





JOLLAK & SON, Manufacturers 
of Meerschaum goods, 27 John 

St., near Nassau, and 692 Broadway, 
near 4th St. #%pes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 


or retail cirealar. Letter-Box 5846. 


Let 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 
And others ild send to all parts of the United 
tates by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 65 Brosdwer. 


} 
shon 





“WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 


Softens and smooths the skin, prevents chapping, 
imparts beauty and brightness to the complexion, 4 
deliciously fragrant, transparent, and superb as a Toi- 
let Soap. Sold by all Druggists. 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDAL PERFUMERY, 


Napoleon ITI. awarded the Prize Medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries. For sale by 
all the Principal Druggists, 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 


624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
AND SOFT, FAIR SKIN 


Secured by using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLY- 
CERIN TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


R. & G, A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia, 
One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B.T. Banpirt’s Lion Corres.” This Coffee is roast- 
ed, ground, and sealed “ hermetically,” under letters 
patent from the ‘United States” Government. All 
the ‘* Aroma” is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, 
glossy appearance. Every family should use it, as it 
is fifteen to twenty per cent. stronger than other pure 
“Coffee.” One Can in every twenty contains a Onr 
Doutar Greensack.” For sale every where. Ifyour 
grocer does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it 
for you, send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


ANTED, AGENTS, 
$75 to $200 per month, every where, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
**Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth can not he pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURG, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


WOODWARD'S SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


New Designs, $1 50 postpaid. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
ARCHITECT, 191 Broapway, 
New York. 











Send stamp for Catalogue of 
all new books on Architecture. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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AMERICAN 


(WALTHAM) 
WATCHES, 


Recommended by RAILROAD ENGINEERS, CON- 
DUCTORS, EXPRESSMEN, and other experts, as su- 
perior to all others for DURABILITY, STEADINESS, 
and ACCURACY as Timekeepers, 

Unscrupulous Dealers have placed a WORTHLESS 
SWISS IMITATION in the market. To avoid imposi- 
tion, purchasers should invariably insist on a certificate 
of genuineness. 

For sale by all Respectable Dealers. 

AMERICAN WATCHES of all grades at factory 

yrices. Price-Lists sent to the Trade on application. 

. B. BYNNER &°CO., 189 Broadway, New York. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


The BALLARD BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUN. 
his gun, so much called for, is now ready for deliv- 


ery. Price, $3500. Sent, securely packed, on receipt 
of price. Also the well-known BALLARD RIFLES, 


the Southerner Pistols, Eagle Revolvers. American 
Metallic Ammunition, all sizes. Superior quality. 
Send for circular. Address MERWIN & SIMPKINS, 
Sole Agents, 262 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—A full assortment of all goods in our line. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want first-class nts to introduce our NEW 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Extraor- 
dinary inducements to good salesmen. Further par- 
ticulars and sample work furnished on application to 
W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, 
Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


~ GONSUMPTION CURED. 


Upham's Fresh Meat Cure for Consumption and 
Bronchial Affections, is prescribed and recommended 
by Physicians all over the country, and is ee | 
more cures than all other remedies combined. A tria 
will convince the most skeptical. $1a bottle ; six for 
$5. Sent by Express. Circulars free. Sold by S.C. 
Urnas, 25 South Eighth 8t., Philada., and all Druggists. 








PATENT OFFICEs. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of the 
Scienti - af American, who have prosecuted claims be- 
ys . e ~~ 5 — for a enty Y: 

erican an uro) atent Agency is t 
extensive in the world. Charges i — an be 
reliable agency. A Pamphlet containing full instruc- 
tions to inventors, is sent gratis. 

s#~ A handsome Bound Volume, containin 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Coa 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Address ’ 

UNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


SOAP 


AND CIVILIZATION go together. The most ciy- 
ilized people use the most Soap, not because they are 
the most irty, but because they keep themselves the 
most clean. It is easy to keep clean with Soap at two 
cents a pe One pound of GEO. F. GANTZ & 
CO.’S PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH makes near- 
ly fifteen pound of best Hard Soap at about 2 cents a 
pound. ce at 62 Pine Street, New York. 


ears. Their 
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MESTARR & MARCUS @ 





£150,000,000, 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 
Gun & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 





Stereopticons and ic Lanterns, 
With the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of 
several thousand artistically colored Photographic 
Views on Glass,to illustrate Art, Science, Religion, and 
History. Indispensable to academies and Sunday- 
schools—a refining parlor entertainment—an attract- 
ive — exhibition. The light is equal to that of 100 
candles, at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced 
and illustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 

T. H. M‘Auuister, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Cheap, Useful, 

and 
Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 

CASED 

WATCHES” 


(The qualities and resemblance of this new metal are 
such, compared to gold, that even judges are deceived) 
and “ROSKOPF'S Patentep PEOPLE'S WATCH.” 
TRADE The Improved Bronze Alu- 
minium of which my watches 
are made is a metal differi 
entirely from any ever offe 
; to the public. It has seriously 
occupied the attention of Scien- 
- tific men, and has not only call- 
ed forth the eulogiums of the 
press in consequence of its pe- 
culiar properties, but has 
MARK. obtained a Gold Medal at the 
Paris Exposition, and even been —— noticed by 
rescript of His Holiness Pius IX., authorizing its use 
in the manufacturing of Church goods. 

The qualities of this metal are such that it is sur- 
passed by none, if we except gold itself, and that only 
on account of the intrinsic value of the latter. Further 
details will be found in my circular, which will be sent 
postpaid on demand. 

My watches are made of three sizes, all punting- 
cased—one small for ladies or lads, and two for gents. 
The movements are well finished, carefully put to- 
= by skillful workmen, and perfectly regulated. 

can therefore warrant them excellent time-keepers. 
These goods being manufactured in my own factory, 
I am enabled to sell any of the above sizes at'the ex- 
tremely low price of $16 00. None genuine unless 
bearing my trade-mark as above. A full assortment 
of all kinds of chains always on hand. 

Goods sent Ld express, C.O.D., with charges. 

Not responsible for money sent enclosed in letters. 





PARIS, 1867. 





REGISTERED 





Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 









LYON’S 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
broidery and Nee- 
dle-work in great variety. They are worn by ladies 
every where. We will send a dozen of either of the 
above, or of all of them, by mail, pomege prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. Try them. Address 

Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. O. Box 4461, N. Y. 

N.B. — Merchants will be supplied on very liberal 

terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


Economy is Wealth. 
Dry-Goods at one-half retail price ; can be paid for 
on delivery if preferred. 
ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 
Every package, $1. Send for descriptive circular. 
SYMONDS & CO., 129 Chambers Street, New York. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 





PRINCE & COS. 
Eligel. Fee komen -aen-a. b> 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thou sand are now inuse 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. | 








GOLD PENS. 


Gold, ry Pearl, and Rubber Pen and Pencils, at 
rices that defy competition. Send for circular giv- 
ng exact sizes and prices. All goods warranted. Re- 

inting at 50 cents each by mail. Manufactory 15 

aiden Lane. E. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 44 Nassau 

Street, New York City. 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. (Skin. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the 
Price 50 cts.—by mail 60 cts. All Druggists sell it. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Proprietors. 





ICU R suffering from Throat and Lung Disease. 
This is folly, when WHITE PINE COMPOUND will 
afford you speedy relief. It will cure your cough and 
strengthen your weak lungs; and if you are troubled 
with Kidney Complaint, it will be of great advantage 
to you. For sale every where. 


STEREOPTICONS 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


For Public Exhibitions and Parlor Entertainments, 
with the improved Lime Light, Magnesium Light, &c. 
&c. Being the largest manufacturer in the United 





8 I can guarantee every Instrument, and supply 
all orders on the shortest notice. A priced and illus- 
trated Catalogue, and over 5000 views for the same, 


sent on application. WILLIAM Y. M‘ALLISTER, 


728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agents <<a ~ Wanted. 


FOUNTAIN PEN. Non-corrosive ; Durable; War- 
ranted. Writes three pages with once dipping. Sells 
quick. $10aday. Sample Box, 12 Pens, for 35 cents, 
or 12 Boxes for $2. Address MORSE FOUNTAIN 
PEN CO., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


OONER OR LATER. A Novel. By 
Suretey Brooks, Author of ‘‘ The Silver Cord,” 
&c., &c. With Illustrations by Grorar Du 
Mavrtes. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks 
on the many excellences of a tale by which his perma- 
nent place among English novelists will be in a great 
measure decided. In more senses than one ‘‘ Sooner 
or Later” is his,magnum opus so far as prose fiction is 
concerned#—A m. 
It is not often that we meet with a novel of which 
we can truly say that the plot is highly ingenious, the 
style is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thorough- 
ly good; but these merits are united in the case of the 
book now before us.—London Review. 
Mr. Brooks has produced his most powerfal and 
most artistic work. ‘‘Sooner or Latér” is a more re- 
markable book than often comes under the critic's 
eye.—Illustrated London News. 
There is a healthy, vigorous tone about all he writes, 
which never satiates, and is always welcome.....The 
dialogue is occasionally very sparkling.—Examiner. 
The great beauty of ‘‘Sooner or Later” is the per- 
fection of semen wy sone which it displays. Some 
of the personages who figure in its pages—sugh as that 
lorious creation Magdalen Dormer, the heroine, and 

the quaint, witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Ser- 
eant Penguin—are simply admirable. — Jllustrated 
mes. 

~ sag reader who can appreciate the sparkling 
style, the fine healthy flow of animal — the art- 
istic effects, the smart sayings, the clear emphatic 
common sense, that mark every page will reap 2 
double aie from its perusal. For all those 
graces are added to its mere attractiveness as a story, 
which is very great. The mystery of the opening 
chapter is kept up to the last, and the interest is ab- 
sorbing all along. Besides which there are several 
distinct side currents, full of life and fun and clever- 
ness, that run parallel to, and touch and mingle with, 
the main stream.—Scotsman. 

For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full scope 
in conversations and descriptions for the display of 
his rare epi matic skill and power of clear, bright 
narration, indulges himself and his readers with a 
tremendous, harrowing plot, whose mystery is most 
dextrously maintained throughout.—Daily Telegraph. 
Sent by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youre. 





